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DEDICATION. 

TO THE DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS OF THE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Gentlemen, 

To you, as the most competent judges of 
the subject, I take the liberty to dedicate this small volume 
of " Practical Remarks on the present state of Fire Insurance 
Business ;'' and as the attempt, however feeble, has for its ob- 
ject to benefit the business in which you are all engaged 
and interested, I trust the intention will counterbalance the 
many imperfections your discrimination will discover in its 
composition. 

When a man adopts a business or profession, I hold it to be 
a duty he owes to himself, to his employers, and to the pub- 
lic, to make himself acquainted practically with its details, 
whatever they may be ; and if he finds inaccuracies or incon- 
sistencies, or thinks }\^ pai) suggest aijy method of improve- 
ment by which tac busii\ebs may bj? l;ej:^3ted or advanced, 
I conceive he should do all in his power to lessen the exist- 
ing evil, by directing ♦.he p.Uentioo of those to it possessing 
the power of carry iri^srtch'ifnJidVtrneVit into effect. 
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Acting under a sense of this obligation, I have presumed to 
submit the following remarks to your consideration, as I con- 
ceive the present time to be peculiarly adapted for effecting 
some improvement on the fire insurance business. 

Gentlemen, you are all well acquainted with the ruinous sys- 
tem which has so long prevailed in this business, and the remedy 
is with yourselves. The object which led to the reduction of 
rates and competition having, it is presumed, been in a great 
degree attained by compelling numerous offices to relinquish 
the fire business, it is but reasonable to look forward to some 
improvement, particularly when consequences are experienced 
which were never contemplated, and which are pointed out 
in these remarks. 

The great benefit to be derived from an unanimity between 
all the offices as to rates must be apparent ; and I trust a 
calm consideration of all the evils attendant on the present 
competing system will lead to something being attempted for 
the improvement of the business. 

Trusting that my humble efforts will meet_ with your ap- 
proval, 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

F. G. SMITH. 
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PREFACE. 



In prefacing the remarks contained in this small 
volume, I shall naturally be expected to give some 
exposition of my object in writing and circulating 
it amongst Insurance Companies ; for to them only, 
or to persons connected with them, can the matter 
be of much interest. 

I must, however, in the first place, inform thoise 
who may feel inclined to criticise, that I do not 
pretend to literary talent ; and that I have not 
committed my experience and remarks to paper 
with any other view than a sincere desire to be 
the humble means of inducing the whole of the 
Insurance Companies to at least consider the pro- 
priety and possibility of concurring in establishing 
some uniformity in the rates of premium, as well 
as in effecting some augmentation, if not gene- 
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rally, upon particular risks, and if not in England, 
at all events in Scotland. 

Any work having for its object to enhance or 
raise the price of a commodity, is, from its nature, 
sure to meet with opposition from the public, who 
are seldom or never known to complain of an article 
being purchasable on too easy terms. 

In the case, however, of risk depending on ca- 
sualty or chance, where such risk is undertaken 
for a small sum, the case is different, in insurance, 
in particular ; for it is a matter of wonder with the 
public how the risk of L.lOO against loss by fire 
can be undertaken for Is. 6d., or L.IOOO for 15s. 
for the space of a year ; and it is universally ac- 
knowledged, even by the public, as well as by all 
Insurance Companies, that _the present rates of 
Fire Insurance are in the majority of cases ina- 
dequate. 

I therefore have little fear of being considered 
as acting against the public by publishing these 
remarks, should they get into other hands than 
those they are intended for, more especially as 
there are few mercantile men but possess some 
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stake in Insurance Companies as holders of stocky 
and deplore the present state of the business. 

The years I have been connected with Insurance 
Companies^ both in England and Scotland^ have 
not been spent without observation; and the result 
is a conviction in my mind, that the Fire Insu- 
rance business cannot at any time be made one of 
profit or emolument, unless some cordiality exists 
between the different establishments carrying it 
on, instead of the ruinous spirit of rivalry that has 
so long unfortunately dictated their proceedings. 

1 have felt greatly encouraged, therefore, in wri- 
ting the following remarks, suggested by experience, 
by the pleasing hope that I may be in some mea- 
sure instrumental in inducing the Companies en- 
gaged in the business to adopt the ineans in their 
power of making some improvements in the rates 
of premium, which experience has proved to be 
highly necessary to enable them to carry on the 
business with any advantage. 

It is well known that the business, for the last 
seven years, has been a bad one, and that very few, i/ 

if any. Fire Insurance Companies have made a 
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profit during that period, but on the contrary have 
been losing. 

The mania year of 18S5 was fruitful in various 
schemes, insurance among the rest ; and the reduc- 
/ tion of the sixpences caused a competition, which 

has been productive of all the existing evils which 
have led to the present remarks. 

One of the greatest evils of the present day 
in this business, is the inducement competition 
holds out to the commission of the crimes of arson, 
perjury, and fraud, for the purpose of defrauding 
Insurance Companies. 

This is a melancholy fact, and if not checked 
/ by some of the measures suggested in the following 

^ remarks, there is every appearance of its increasing 
to a most formidable and ruinous extent. 

The facility with which claims are now-a-days 
settled, for the sake of popularity (strict inquiry as 
^ to the catise of the fire being almost out of the 

^' question), holds out an inducement to the disho- 

nest, too strong to be resisted, as detection under 
the circumstances cannot be reasonably anticipa- 
ted ; hence fire after fire, without any satisfactory 
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proof of being accidental. I have in the coiufse 
of these remarks taken a glance at the obstacles 
said to exist as forming a bar to improvement, 
the principal one being the system of participa- 
tion in the profits, adopted by many offices. 

I have afterwards recurred to the great benefit 
derived by aU Insurance Companies, from the exer- 
tions of Jenkin Jones, Esq. Manager of the 
Phoenix Fire Office, London, in conjunction with 
Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq, Manager of the 
Scottish Union Fire Office, Edinburgh, the latter 
gentleman as representing the Scottish offices, in 
obtaining the consent of all English and Scots com- 
panies to minimum premiums for cotton-mills, flax- 
mills, distilleries, sugar-refineries, and drying stoves, 
which is one evidence of what may be accom- 
plished. 

Another evidence of the great benefit to be de- 
rived from any understanding as to rates, is addu- 
ced in what has been accomplished by the Scots 
offices themselves, with regard to twenty-eight risks 
in Scotland, for which a minimum was agreed to 
in December 1830; and as these observations are 
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with a view of benefiting Insurance Companies 
generally, as well as all connected with them, I 
have ventured to explain some peculiarities attend- 
ing those Scotch risks just mentioned, which I 
trust will not be unacceptable, particularly to Lon- 
don offices, as, from their great distance, I believe 
such risks are but imperfectly understood, and the 
offices are in consequence induced frequently to 
grant policies at very inadequate rates. 

Should I succeed in promoting some unanimity 
of feeling in regard to rates, I shall be gratified 
beyond measure, and shall feel encouraged to offisr 
suggestions hereafter, which may appear of import- 
ance. 

I beg to state distinctly, that what I have writ- 
ten has proceeded entirely from myself without 
the knowledge or advice of any person connected 
with Insurance ; that my object is to improve the 
business ; and being acquainted as I am with the 
disposition of the Scots offices to co-operate with 
the English offices in any measure for their mu- 
tual benefit, I look upon the present time as offer- 
ing an opportunity highly favourable for such an 
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understanding to be come to on the subject of pre- 
miums as shall highly conduce to future prosperi- 
ty; and I trust that my humble endeavours to 
promote the interest of all may be crowned with 
success. 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 



It is generally acknowledged, that when the London 
Companies made the abatement of the sixpences on the 
three minor rates of Fire Insiu:ance, it wais not under a 
conviction that too much had been exacted from the 
public^ Or that the profits made by the business could 
afford such a boon. All those versant in insurance are 
well aware, that the rates so reduced,' as well as the 
greater part of those charged for special risks, are in- 
adequate. 

The object of the old offices in making the reduction 
was twofold. 

Firstj To check the system adopted by some offices, 
of holding out to the assured the expectation of a return 
upon the premium, after the continuance of the insur- 
ance for a certain number of years ; and. 

Second^ To lessen the number of Fire Insurance Com* 
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panics, by forcing the minor offices out of the field, and 
preventing the establishment of any more, which were 
at that time projected on various complicated plans of 
competition. 

In the first case, the object has been but partially 
attained ; but more decided results have attended the 
latter, as no less than about twenty companies have 
withdrawn from the Hre Insurance business since 
1824, when the reductions were first contemplated; 
but this has been accomplished at a most enormous sa« 
crifice to the existing offices, which are thereby placed 
in a situation of considerable difficulty, not only by ex- 
periencuig Im iui^rease in the .amount of losses, but by 
not being able, without some most extoaordinary and 
combined ^ffbrt^ to return to the old rates, or indeed to 
improve them in any way, 

' In consequence of this reduction of the three first 
ciasses in 1825, many offices which had previously 
been on an amicaUe footing with those taking the lead 
in ihis n^easure, became their rivals ; and thus a reduc*- 
tion, greater than ever was contemplated, followed* 
Many risks were drawn into the vortex, which it was 
intended to except; and eventually, insurance pre* 

igkittnis have beciotne m6re matters of bargain, and are 

■ > - 
noWf in the majority of cases, fixed for below remune- 
rating rates. 

The whole business was thus reduced to the lowest ebb; 
and the only way remaining by which the offices may 
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somewhat recover the conseqnenceB of the last seven 
years' rninous eompetition, lies in a combined movement 
C9i tie part (^ all the cffkes^ by which the system of under" 
selling each other may be discontinued. ' 

This is the state of fire Insarance business at the 
present time ; and whilst a system so injudicious con- 
tinues, success cannot be expected to crown the efforts 
of any office, however experienced and competent the 
management. Chance may possibly favour a company 
now and then with a good yeoTy by keeping the amount of 
losses within the limit of the premiums ; but this can 
not be expected to continue, and the office is at last 
forced to apply to whatever other resoui'ces it may be 
possessed of, to make up the average deficiency. 

The offices have long regretted the sweeping reduc- 
tions that have succeeded the original measure ; and the 
only satisfaction thei projectors have, is in its having 
caused a number of offices to retire from the Fire busi- 
ness ; for the result otherwise has been the reverse of 
beneficial. They probably never conceived that the 
reductions made in the first instance would be followed 
by such violent competition amongst old offices, or that 
the business would be reduced to what it now is ; nei- 
ther did the numerous evils consequent upon competi- 
tion, which will be aflberwards noticed, occur to them. 
In considering all the circumstances, it may be asked. 
How is the apparent prosperity of many of the old lead- 
ing companies to be accounted for ? This is a delicate 
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question, and can only be properly answered by them- 
selves, although reasons will easily occur to those con- 
sidering and experienced in the matter. One thing is 
certain, it does not at present arise from Fire Insurance 
premiums. Some attribute it to profits made by large 
investments of capital in the funds during the period of 
the long war ; others conceive it to arise from the con- 
joining of the Life with the Fire business, making the 
former redeem the latter, by dividing the expense of 
management. Which of these surmises is nearest the 
truth, it is unnecessary to consider ; indeed, it is foreign 
to tilie purpose of these remarks, as the object is to show, 
that nothing can be gained from Fire Insurance busi- 
ness, as at present carried on, except by mere chance. 

Let it be calculated, for instance, how many annual 
payments, at the common rate, require to be repeated, 
ere a loss, equal in amount to the sum insured, can be 
compensated, and they will be found to amount to more 
than 1300, or 1300 years ! Can it be relied upon, that 
any warehouse in Glasgow, or any where else, will 
escape destruction from fire for such a period ? 

Now, as risks are daily taken for a portion of that 
time, with a corresponding portion of that premium, if 
it be an axiom,^ that what is bad upon the whole, is pro- 
portionably bad for any of its parts, then those who 
take a portion of the risk, time, and premium, must 
trust more to chance, than to any sure data, for safety 
or profit. 
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With respect to extra risks, the<;ase is worse. Take, 
for example, a cotton mill at fourteen shillings per cent, 
say the sum insured is £1000, for which the annual pre- 
mium is £7, and, leaving interest out of the question, it 
will he 140 years ere the premiums equal or amount ta 
the sum insured ; and all offices have had proof sufficient 
that cotton mills do not escape destruction from fire 
nearly such a length of time. 

Under such circumstances, it may be thought that 
the principle which has led to this ruinous competition, 
to such an extensive reduction of rates, is more than 
absurd. It may happen, as before remarked, that a 
run of good luck may protect the office for a time ; but 
certain loss, under such circumstances, must overtake 
them at last. 

The competition which causes the low rates, brings 
bcid risks and doubtfvi customers^ together with a variety 
of evils, such as wUfid fires, lawsuits^ and consequent \ / 
loss, both of money and character, to the offices. 

The evil consequences of competition in this business 
are apparent to all who have had the adjustment of 
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claims for loss by fire, particularly in the inducement 
it holds out to evil-disposed and dishonest tradesmen 
and others to commit a crime that of late years has 
been but too common. 

|t is an undoubted fact, that wilful fire-raising, and ^ 

fraudulent and excessive claims, have been more preva- / 

lent during the last seven to ten years than in all expe- 
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rience of Insurance Companies anterior to that time.* 
This is evidently one of the greatest evils of competition 
in this branch of business, which causes each Company 
to be so eager or careful of fame, or, more properly 
speaking, so fearful of being thought illiberal or liti- 
gious by the public, as to induce them rather to submit 
to be cheated, and made to pay fraudulent claims, than 
evince the least disposition to resist, or to endeavour to 
inake an example much needed. This is a concomitant 
evil on competition ; its influence has been generally 
felt; and all offices, one time or other, have been ob- 
Mg^ (ill order to maintain a character for promptness 
and liberality) to settle claims, where serious misgiv- 
ings have been felt as to the cause of, the fire, and, in 
other cases where no grounds for suspicion as to the 
origin of the fire have existed, have had to contend with 
the most exorbitant and unfair claims. 

It may here be remarked, and it is an important fact, 

and an evidence of the evil alluded to, that of late years^ 

• ^ . • . . 

scarcely in one case put of ten, where the fire has been 
of any consequence, could its origin be traced (at least 
not satisfactorily to the minds of the representatives of 
insuranc^^ Companies). 

* It is a curious fiict, which shows the profitable state of the business 
during the greater part of the last century, that in the course oSjiveyeafrs 
after the establishing of one of the oldest offices, the capital was nearly 
doubled; and at one of their half yearly statements to proprietors, al- 
though their insurances amounted to two millions and a half, the losses 
ibr fMT montht were stated to be only ^£14. 78. Od- . 
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The cause of the late disastrous fire in Queen Street, i832. 

Jan* 14» 
Glasgow, on the 14th January last, by which property 

to the extent of more than £100,000 was destroyed, and t^ 
so many offices suffered severely, was never ascertained. 
The subsequent burning of two large cotton-mills, worth 
more than £50,000, in the same dty, also remains a 
mystery, as well as many other considerable fires in the 
neighbourhood within the last year. 

In addition to these actual burnings, many attempts 
have been made during the past year to bum property, 
in which Insurance Companies have been concerned to 
a great extent, but which happily have bceQ frustrated. 
Three notorious cases will here suffice to mention. The 
first on the night of the 26th of June last, on which oc- 
casion the Scots offices offered a reward of 200 guineai. 
The circumstances being detailed in the printed placard 
which was posted, I cannot do better than sulijoin a 
copy. 

• ■' (COPV PLACARD.) 

« REWARD OF 200 GUINEAS. 
^* Whereas, at a late hour ott Tuesday liigfat, the 26th 1832. 
day of June last, a piece of ignited wood, rolled in tow, 
saturated with turpentine, was wilfully and maliciously 
thrown into the warehouse of Messrs Robertson, Donald- 
son, and Dougall, Merchants, situated on the west side 
of Candleri^ Street, Glasgow, by an incendiary, with 
the purpose of setting fire to and consuming the pre- 
mises: . -' 
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<^ And whereas several other fires have lately occurred 
within the city and suburbs, which there are good 
grounds for believing were also the work of incendiaries: 

" A REWARD OF 200 GUINEAS 
Is hereby offered, for such information, within two 
months from this date, as will lead to the conviction of 
the person who attempted to set fire to the premises of 
Messrs Robertson, Donaldson, and Dougall. 

" The reward will be paid on conviction, by appl3ring 
to Mr William Legate, Interim Procurator in and for 
the city of Glasgow. 

<' Glasgow^ Qth August 1832.'' 

m 

1832. The second was on the evening of the 11th October 

Oct. 11. , 

last, when an attempt was made to set fire to a cotton 

mill in Glasgow ; but which was frustrated by the pro- 
prietor, who, just as the work people had left the mill, 
smelt something burning, and on searching the miU, 
found a ball of waste cotton ignited^ concealed behind 
a quantity of reeds, and placed in such a situation as 
would have caused the speedy destruction of the whole 
property, had the proprietor not fortunately been on 
the spot. An investigation by the Procurator Fiscal was 
instituted, without any decisive result up to this time. 
1832. The third case was at four o'clock on the morning 

of the 13th November last, when an attempt was made 
to burn a large flax mill at Newcastle, insured to the 
extent of aboat ^0,000. The fire was discovered by 
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the man who attends to the engine boilers fires, who at 
that hour was going to get them ready to set the ma- 
chinery in motion ; and to the exertion of this man, and 
another he called to his assistance, is the preservation of 
the property attributed, one of them' getting dreadfully 
burnt Two persons have been committed to prison oh 
suspicion, and a coni^derable reward is offered for dis^' 
CO very p( the incendiary. . 

The evidence being so strong that incendiarism pre- 
vails to a most alarming extent, it becomes a matter of 
considerable moment to devise some method by which 
such a diabolical system may be put a stop to, even al- 
. though the rivalry of the office^ should continue ; and 
the suggestion I would presume to offer' would be, that 
the whole of the offices should concur in memorials to 
the proper authority, one for England, the other for 
Scotland,— first, that in England the duty of Coroner for 
. each county, city, or district, should extend to a full in- 
. quiry into the causes or origin of every fire that occurs 
of any consequence, viz. when a house or tenement is 
destroyed within his jurisdiction; in fact, for an in- 
quest, in all respects similar to those held in cases of 
. violent or accidental death. 

Insurance Companies much need the protection of 
the law in cases of fire, and none could be more effectu- 
ally given than what an inquest would afford ; not of 
.course to be holden in trivial cases, such as foul chim- 
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neys, &c. ; but whenever a fire extends to the destruc- 
tion of a house or tenement. 
1832. The late case of Smithers, in Oxford Street, London, 

may be here mentioned as in point. This man was exe^ 
cnted for the double crime of arson and murder. His ob- 
ject vrn^ by boming hi» yreiniBeB, to defraud the Inso- 
ranoe Company ; but in doing this he sacrificed the 
lives of his lodgers, and thereby caused an inquest to 
be held, to inquire into the cause of the death of the 
parties, which led to his conviction. Now had it not 
been the loss of human life, this man would in all pro- 
bability have escaped the just vengeancie of the law, and 

9 

the Insurance Company have had to pay him his iniqui- 
tous and fraudulent claim. 
Oct 21. The loss of life at the late exteuGdve fire in Backlers- 
bnry gave rise to another inquest, and the result is very 
unsatisfactory, the verdict of the jury leaving a doubt 
on the piind of the public as to the origin of the fire^ 
although there was not evidence to implicate any person. 
In Scotlandthere is unfortunately no Coroner's ioquest, 
such as the law of England provides for the investiga- 
tion of all suspected cases ; but the Lord Advocate, who 
is the chief law officer of the crown in Scotland, is in- 
vested with such extensive powers^ that he may give in- 
structions to the Sheriffs or Magistrates throughout that 
part of the united kingdom to investigate any cases he 
may think proper, whenever notice is given of reason- 
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able grounds for suspecting that murder, arson, or any 
other crime has been committed* 

About the end of the year 1825, when scarcely a n%ht 
passed without a fire breaking out in a carpenter's wor]s>> 
shop or some other manufactory in Glasgow, the Insu- 
rance Companies prevailed on the Sheriff of Lanarkshire 
to intimate that he would investigate every case of fire 
which occurred in his jurisdiction. 

The following is a copy of his circular letter to the 
Insurance Agents in Glasgow : 

^^ Sir, — The unprecedented frequency of fires in this 
city has become matter of serious and well-founded 
alarm. It iii unnecessary iix me to enWge on iJie 
deep imporUmce of a subject which involves to such an 
extent the lives and property of the community \ nor 
can I doubt th^t it is the anxious desire of every <»ie 
to ^ve what aid they can in probing to the bottom the 
true cause of the increase of so great an evil* 

<^ I am rather disposed to. think that the great cQm- 
^tition among Insurance Offices not only facilitates 
the effecting of insurances among all ranks and charac- 
ters, but moreover renders invidious a minute inves- 
tigation of each particular case. I. therefore feel most 
anxious, with a view to the public safety and interest, 
to give all the assistance in my power in the expiscat- 
ing of the cause of an evil which has lately increased 
in such a ratio as to afford suspicion that some of the 
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cases may not stand altogether free of reckless careless- 
ness or criminal design. 

"What I would therefore propose is, that for the future 
livery case of fire without exception should he thorough- 
ly investigated before me, or any competent authority, 
through the medium of the Procurator-Fiscal, in order 
that the ^ru€. cause of the calamity should be brought to 
light. 

" Thus, if unavoidable accident be established as the 
cause of the evil, the parties will stand blameless in the 
estimation of the community; if culpable negligence 
attaches, it will then be for the insurers to consider 
whether the insured ought to recover ; and if design be 
traced, it will lead to the detection and punishment of 
the crime; so that in every view, as such an investiga- 
tion will give rise to greater caution, it will afford to 
the public, and certainly to the insurers, an additional 
safeguard against an evil of the greatest magnitude; 
and I am confident that the public will give counte- 
nance to any pibper plan, where unnecessary expense 
is avoided, which has for its object what I have ex- 
plained. 

" I am, therefore, wishful immediately to meet with 
the agents of the different Insurance Companies in this 
city, or a committee of them, for the purpose of con- 
certing measures for carrying into effect what I have 
taken the liberty to suggest, and I will be ready to 
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meet with the gentlemen here on first, at 

o'clock, or on any other early day, if more convenient 
for them. 

I am. 

Sir, 
Your most ohedient Servant, 

Wm. R. Robinson, 
Sheriff Depute of Lanarkshire. 

" Sheriff Chambers, 
Glasgowy 12^ December 1825." 

The immediate consequence of this resolution on the 
part of the Sheriff at Glasgow, was evidently to put a 
stop to the frequency of fires in that city; and the he* 
neficial effects of the measure were so apparent, thai 
Mr Mackenzie, the manager of the Scottish Union 
Insurance Company, opened a correspondence with Mr 
Duff, Sheriff of the county of Edinhurgh, and with Sir 
William Rae, Bart., then Lord Advocate, in the hope of 
inducing his Lordship to adopt a similar measure in 
Edinburgh and other coimties of Scotland. 

Sir William Raie replied, that while he diould be 
well pleased that the Magistrates of burghs should es- 
tablish a rule by which an investigation would take 
place in every case where fire occurs, he would not give 
his sanction to that course being adopted by Sheriffs; 
and that the expense of such investigations would be 
allowed in Exchequer, only in those instances where 
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there are good grounds for sapposing that the crime of 
vilful fire raising can be hrtrnghl home ; and his Lord- 
ship concluded with observing, that the res(Jution of 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire had been too hastily adopted, 
especially if he contemplated that any part of the ex- 
pense of such investigations is to be defrayed by the 
Insurance Companies* 

The plan proposed by the Sheriff of Glasgow for the 
prevention of fires was thus prohibited in 1826 ; but in 
consequence of the late renewal of extensive and fre- 
quent conflagrations in Glasgow, a memorial has re- 
cently been drawn up by the managers of the Scottish 
offices, and submitted to the consideration of the present 
L(xrd Advocate (Right Honourable Francis JeA*ey), in 
the expectation that he will authorize the law autho-^ 
rities in this end of the island to co-operate m<»*e effec- 
tually than has hitherto been done with the Insurance 
Con^nies in their endeavours to detect and brii^ to 
trial the perpetrators of incendiarism. 

Should the offices deem the foregoing suggestion in 
reference to England worthy of being adopted, and 
should the proper authority concur in the object of the 
application^ there can be no doubt that the measure 
would be attended with the happiest results, not mere- 
ly as affording a protection against the cunning of the 
artful incendiary, but in a moral point of view. 

Having considered thus far a matter of very gre^t 
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import, and ab(o what would act at least as a check ou 
the diabolical work of incendiarism, it will be well to 
point out in how serious a manner an Insurance Com- 
pany may be affected, or, more properly, benefited, by 
attention of the clerks or agents in taking orders for in-* 
surance ; and attention to these small matters is impor-* 
tant, particularly where the business is of a limited ex- 
tent, where the duty paid to Qovernment does not eqc- 
eeed a few thousands per annum. Indeed, it is matter 
of surprise to many how the very limited business of 
some offices will admit of the expense unavoidably ne- 
cessary to carry tbem on* Orders are taken, by many 
offices in a very careless manner ; sp much so, that in 
simple insurances on ^^ household furniture,'' ^oi»6 Am- 
dred pounds sterling per annum are lostix> those companies. 
For example, a gentleman calls at the c^ce, or on one 
of the agents, and says, ^^ I wish to insure my furniture 
for £1000." ** Very well, Sir," says the clerk or agent, 
and enters the name, address, furniture, &c. £1000, 
charging Is. 6d. per cent, or premium Ids.; it not 
occurring to him to request the gentleman to make a 
classification or division of the articles, which, had it 
been done, would probably turn out as follows : 

** Fiumitui«, linen, wearing apparel, printed books, plate, and wine 

'' ^d liquors in private use ...^700 at la. 6d. per cent 

'' China, glass, and looking-glasses 150 .,. 48. 6d. '* 

" Watches and trinkets.......... 50 ... 4s. 6d. " 

*< Pictures, prints, and drawings (clause) 50 ... 4s. Sd. " 

'< Musical and other instruments 50 ... 4s* 6d.** '' 

£1000 
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Thus obtaining 98. more premium on this small insu- 
rance man otherwise would have been received. 

In sajring " many offices," the writer of these re- 
marks keeps within the bounds of his experience, 
which is intended in whatever he may venture to ad- 
vance or explain. 

Some offices there are, where the clerk attending 
the counter invariably hands to the person proposing 
to insure ^^ household furniture," a printed form, em- 
bracing all the different articles, classified as before ex- 
plained, in order that he may fill in the amount against 
each item respectively, so as the correct premiums 
may be charged. This, of course, is the proper mode of 
doing business, and would soon be found of advantage 
to every office, were it generally adopted, instead of the 
slump, off hand, and consequently unprofitable manner 
complained of. So far as my experience goes, when I 
attended to that department in London, I may assert 
with truth, that I have always found parties obliged by my 
pointing out the necessary divisions, and explaining that 
the conditions limited the sum claimable on particular 
articles, unless specially insured ; and I do not believe 
one person in twenty wUl object to divide, if properly 
requested. 'Insurances on ^^ household furniture" (ex- 
clusive of china and glass, &c.) are taken by all offices, 
as a matter of course, at Is. 6d. per cent, although they 
are subject continually to the most paltry and vexatious 
claims, such as for carpets, crumb cloths, rugs, and head 
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gear. Nothing but competition could ever have caiHied 
such (claimfi to be. entertained for a moment; for Insur-* 
ance Companies were never originally established for 
the purpose of encouraging acts of gross carelessness on 
the part of iservants.aiid members of families, in spill* 
ing burning coals on their carpets, &c. ; the intent and 
true meaning of a fire poHcy being, that persons might, 
for a small remuneration (small enough now-a-days), 
find protection from a great and unavoidable cala- 
mity. The evil of rivalry ha3 shown itself piarticularly 
in cases of this kind ; foi! I have known ^offices courting 
pqptdarUy^ not only give Aew carpets, together with the. 
old ones slightly damaged, but actuaJUly sums of^money 
to the servants who spilt the coals ; thus rewarding them 
for their carelessness, and holding out an inducement 
to repeat the experiment. 

. I have often thought a clause of protection should 
exist in cases of this nature, and think the following 
migbt be introduced into the pointed regulations ofthe 
policy : ^^ This Coppipany does nothold itself liable. for 
damage to carpets occasioned by. the ^e/Kra^*Q^/ilbe coals 
ihereon.^^ With regard to other risks, it may be ob*^ 
served, that offices, even those deploring and averse to 
the existing riv9.1ry, ape frequently induced to issue 
policies at inadequate rates, by the proposing party 
producing the policy of another office in which property 
has b^en insured at the I'ates offered. Offices thus acting 
say they do so in self-defencCt inferring from the produc* 
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tion of the instrument, that the office whose name it 
bears is willing to renew the contract on the same terms* 
I have frequently known this done, and have been as 
often convinced that, had the correct premium been in- 
sisted on, it would have been ultimately paid. 

It cannot be denied that this is an erroneous principle 
to act upon, and, so long as offices persist in it, must be 
productive of the worst consequences to the business 
generally. 

It is often, nay almost always, discovered, on making 
reference to the office at head quarters, that Insurances 
such as these have been either declined altogether, or 
under a considerable advance of premium by the office or 
company whose policy is produced ; and I have known 
risks taken, and bad risks too, at one half of iM correct 
premium for the best of the kind, solely influenced by 
the production of the policy, without asking an explana- 
tion from the former insurers. 

A person intrusted with the important duty of taking 
down fire orders, and who binds the Company by a me- 
morandum or deposit receipt, should be well acquainted 
with his business, intelligent and sharp-sighted, able to 
see in a moment the most advantageous shape to the 
office, in which the Insurance c|tn be taken. There is 
much in this. He should in his ^^ mind's eye" see the 
property in flames, and thus find out or imagine which 
way the Company would sufler least, which generally 
would be by obtaining as mmiy divisions of the sum in- 
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sured as possible; for I have always found, in cases of 
fire, that the more divisions there were, the less the 
Company suffered, and a more satisfactory settlement 
made. 

In obtaining the desired divisions, the arguments 
used by the clerk or agent will be much strengthened 
by founding them on the following extract from the 
Act of Parliament, passed in the 9th year of Geo. IV. 
cap. 13 ; for although the divisions it may be thought 
advisable and advantageous to obtain may not come 
within the meaning of this act, yet the importance of an 
Act of Parliament is such, that the mere alluding to it 
will in most cases be sufficient to induce the parties to 
agree to what may be required. 

Extract from the Act Geo. IV. cap. 13. 

And whereas in certain cases several distinct subjects or parcels of 
risk have been insured collectively in one sum, specified as payable in / 

case of the destruction by fire of any one of such subjects, and a pre- 
mium equal in amount to the aggregate of the several premiums which 
would be payable for the insurance of all such separate subjects or par- 
cels by separate and distinct insurances has been received by the in- 
surers, but the duty payable to his Majesty under the said recited acts 
in respect of such insurance has been charged and paid only on the 
amount of the single sum specified to be so insured, and has not been 
increased in like manner as the premium has been increased, although 
such collective insurance has been made to effect the purpose of several 
separate and distinct insurances, to the manifest injury of his Majesty's 
revenue ; be it therefore enacted by the king's most excellent majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
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rgl, and Commons, inlthis present Parliament assembled, and the autho- 
rity of the same, That from and after the fifth daj of April one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twentj-eight, in every case where any insu- 
rance from loss or damage by fire shall be made or renewed or con- 
tinued upon two or more detached buildings, or upon two or moi^ 
buildings so separated from each other as to occasion a plurality of 
risks, or upon any goods, wares, merchandize, or other movable pro- 
perty contained in two or more such buildings as above described, or 
lying or being in two or more places so separated firom each other as 
to occasion a plurality of risks (except the implem^its and stock upon 
any one &rm) ; then, and in any of the cases aforesaid, every such se- 
parate building shall be separately valued, and a distinct and separate 
sum shall be insured thereon, and in like manner at least one distinct 
and separate sum shall be insured upon the goods, wares, merdum- 
dize, or other movable property contained in every such separate 
building, or lying or being in every such separate place as aforesaid ; 
and it shall not be lawful to insure one gross sum upon two or more 
such separate subjects or parcels of risk as aforesaid taken collec- 
tively. 

And be it further enacted, That if at any time after the said fifth 
day of April one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, any policy 
of insurance shall be granted or renewed or continued, whereby any 
insurance from loss or dam age by fire shall be made of or upon two 
or more such separate subjects or parcels of risk as aforesaid coUeetive- 
ly in one sum, contr ary to the true intent^nd^meaning^f this act, 
such policy of insurance shall be void and of none effect, and^iilUbe^ 
deemed and_taken tobe afiraudulent contrivance to erad e the dut ies 
by the said recited acts respectiv el y im posed ; and the person or per- 
sons, or body or bodies politic or corporate, by whom or by which any 
such policy of insurance shall be granted, renewed, or continued, con- 
trary to this act, shall forfeit and pay the Sdm of One Hundred PodlidS. 

Note, — ^The third clause of this act provides that separate buildit:^ 
or property lying therein, may be insured collectively, if an averager 
clause be contained in the policy. 



What led to the bringing in of this act, was the prac- 
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tice some offices bad adopted of insuring property in 
emmio^ which system is clearly defined in the first few 
line^ of the above exti^aet. 

In the fii*st instance, this plan or system was the in- 
genious result of the deliberations of the directors of 
one offi^ee^ in their anxiety to offer more adyantageoiis 
terms to the public than their opponents, and, of 
course, with a view of obtaining a more considerable 
share of business ; but the contrivance was deemed by 
the directors of other Scots offices illegal, as evading 
the meaning of the stamp act, 56 Geo. III., levying the f 
existing duty of tliree shillings per cent. The company, 
howcvei:, >i^hioh introduced the system, having been 
allowed to continue it, without remonstrance from, the 
i^tamp office, for the space of two years, another office 
very natur^ly published and circulated a placard or 
adveirtisement, of which the following is a copy. 

"INTIMATION. 

" The DiREtJTORS ar the North British Insu- 
rance Company, having hitherto abstained from effecting 
insurance in cwnwAo^ on a graduated scale of premiums, 
without mi average clause, conceiving it^to be contrary 
to law ; but another insurance office having l>een ^i^- 
mitted to "follow thut- practice, with the knowledge of 
the«tampoffice> for nearly two years, withoM challenge, 
they are warranted in eoneluditigthtittth^ were in error 
in supposing it to be ill^al ; and they, therefore, here- 
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by give notice that they are now ready to grant policies 
of insurance in that form, whereby persons having two 
or more properties may have them insured against risk 
from fire, on payment of a comparatively small duty. 

^^ Particulars may be learned by applying at the head 
office, or at any of the company's agencies in the coun- 
try. 

" James Borthwick, Manager. 
\ " No. 1 Hanover Street^ 

'< Edinburgh, 25th January 1828. 

The object of the North British Insurance Company 
in publishing this intimation undoubtedly was to de* 
cide the legality of the plan, and set the matter at rest, 
either by arousing the attention of the commissioners 
of stamps, or, in the event of their silence, of adopt- 
ing the same course. Be that as it may, the commis- 
sioners became alarmed, and government found it ne- 
cessary, in order to prevent a decrease in the revenue de- 
rived from the insurance duty, to bring inabill for amend- 
ing the stamp act, so as to prevent such an evasion of 
the manifest spirit of the law as that of insuring sepa- 
rate parcels of property collectively, so that the sum in- 
sured upon them all was equal to the loss which would 
be sustained by the destruction of any one of them by 
fire. This was accomplished by the passing of the act^ 
of which the aforementioned is an extract. 

Apologising for this digression, it may be remarked, 
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that property, if insured to any extent, or situated in 
crowded neighbourhoods, or if of a hazardous na- 
ture, should always be inspected and reported on by 
the surveyor, or, if in the country, by the agent for the 
district, a deposit being taken to secure the insurance, 
and protect the proposing party in the interim. By this 
means disputes are prevented, and the office frequently 
benefited by the inspection ; for in many cases where 
the insurance is accepted at the office without a survey 
being made, it is, if not described as hazardous by the 
insurer, taken at the lowest rate of premium ; whereas, 
had the surveyor visited the property, his sagacity would 
in all probability have discovered some connection with 
the adjoining premises — the party walls to be insufficient, 
or of lath and plaster, or some local circumstance to 
bring it under the rate for brick and timber buildings, 
whereby the insurance company gain one shilling per 
cent, additional on the sum insured. Attention to these 
seemingly trifling circunistances, in the present state of 
the businesg^, particularly, is highly necessary to enable 
it to be carried on with any degree of success. 

Although it is not intended in these remarks to can- 
vass the qualifications requisite to be possessed by every 
individual officer of an Insurance Company, the duties 
of surveyor being of the first importance, both as regards 
the fixing the rates for special and other risks after in- 
.spections or surveys, and also as regards the adjust- 
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ment of losses by fire, it may perhaps be excusable 
taking a brief glance at that office, its necessity and im- 
portance. 

No Insurance Company of magnitude should be with- 
out a regular surveyor ; nor should a company carrying 
on the business, although to hut a small extent, be with- 
out a person in their employ qualified for an canalga- 
motion of official duties^ and that of surveyor in particu- 
lar. In fact, a person thus qualified, versant in all that 
pertains to the business of insurance, is at all times 
desirable in an office, whether of magnitude or not. 

When the celebrated investigation into the affairs of 
an extensive Fire Insurance Society took place in I8I89 
the greatest surprisjB was manifested by the committee 
of inquiry at there being no regular or permanent sur- 
veyor attached to the establishment. Tfaeir report on 
the subject was as follows : — " There does not appear 
to have been any permanent surveyor. The committee 
consider this an evil of considerable magnitude, and 
have no doubt that great detriment will frequently arise 
to a Fire Institution, if there are no means of obtaining 
authenticated report9 on subjects to which the attention 
of surveyors is usually directed." 

There are many qualifications indispensable in the 
surveyor of a Fire Insurance Company to render him 
truly efficient and valuable to the establishment. Prac'- 
tical experience of every branch of the business jus one 
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esBential pointy Theoretical knowledge will not qu^ify 
a person to take a responsible part in the conduct or 
management of almost any business, much less that 
of insurance, although it may do for a person whose 

# 

duty is in the office as clerk. Much depends upon the 
discriminating ji^dgnaent of the surveyor in recom- 
mending the accepting or declining of certain insu- 
rances, asi well as in making surveys or inspections of 
special risks, so as to.pbtain such divisions as would be 
of advantage to the company in the event of fire, and 
also in obtaining as adequate a premium for the risk or 
risks as the existing competition admits of. 

It is also essentially necessary that a surveyor pos- 
sess a general knowledge of .mercantile business; for 
as it is a most serious and important part of his duty 
to inquire into and arrange all claims for loss by fire, 
pjreparatory to their being laid before the Directors for 
final iadjustment, he cannot do it with satisfaction to 
himself, or advantage to his company, if deficient in 
jinformatipn in mercantile matters, and ignorant of the 
usagei^, &c. of different businesses and trades, a know- 
ledge of which .frequently enables persons acting in 
the above capacity to detect and defeat imposition and 
fraud, which is too often attempted in cases of fire. 
In short, the surveyor should be the complete man of 
business* 

The exorbitant claims that Insurance Companies are 
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subject to require the exercise of the whole energetic 
powers of the surveyor, on whom the task of investi- 
gating them devolves, to enable him to protect the in- 
terests of his Company effectually. Temper find cour- 
tesy are most essential, and the less appearance of sus- 
picion exhibited as to the claimant's honesty, during 
the investigation, the better chance of succeeding in 
coming to a right conclusion. 

Many offices make it one of their conditions that the 
statement of loss shall be supported by the oath or af- 
firmation of the claimant ; declaring at the same time, 
that if any false swearing, fraud, collusion, or wilful 
mis-statement, shall take place, either by the assured, 
or on his behalf, the whole right of recovery shaU be foT" 
feited. 
1832. The effect or power of this clause was tried in the 
Court of King's Bench in the month of March last, in 
an action brought by a person of the name of Fried- 
lander, a jeweller, against the London Assurance Com- 
pany, where the verdict was given for the defendants, 
which was in fact declaring, that although the plai|iti£F 
I could prove a loss to a certain extent, he had forfeited 
\ all right under his poliq/j in consequence of the fraudu- 
lent claim he had set up. As this trial may be a use- 
ful reference for Insurance Companies, I subjoin the 
following extract from the Weekly Times of the 4th 
March 1832 : 
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COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 

FaiEDLANDEB against Londok Assubaxce Compaky. 

This TK^as an action on a Policy of Insurance to recover the sum of 
Li. 1000, the amount of a loss sustained by the plaintiff by fire. 

A host of witnesses were examined, and the evidence went to show 
the extent of the plaintiffs business ; that at the same period as had 
been deposed to by a principal witness, and that up to the day of the 
fire, the stock was upwards of li. 1000. 

Evidence -was also given by the carriers* clerks, of the number of 
packages brought and delivered to the plaintiff; and it was also 
proved that the fire would have the effect of entirely destroying the 
articles of jewellery such as the plaintiff dealt in. . 
. Sir J. Scarlett addressed the Jury for the defendants. Several 
firemen were examined to prove the condition and appearance of the 
premises after the fire ; and evidence was also produced to show the 
value of the property consumed. 

Further evidence was given, that the plaintiff, in 1829, had apart- 
ments in the minories, and carried goods there ; that he had but com* 
paratively little property on his premises immediately before the fire ; 
and that he had at one time gone by the name of Haman. This con- 
cluded the defendant's case. 

For the plaintiff, witnesses in reply were called, who stated that 
the apartments in the Minories were taken, not by ^the plaintiff, but 
by Nathan, on the day of the fire, after being burnt out. 

Smith recalled at the request of one of the Jury, and questioned as 
to the reason why young Friedlander had offered him L.5 on the day 
of the fire — stated that it was to induce him to be silent, and say 
nothing about the fire. 

The Attorney General commented severely on the conduct of the 
defendants, in imputing the commission of a capital felony to the 
plaintiff and his son and servant, &c. ; and concluded by calling the 
attention of the Jury to the evidence as to the value of the property, 
and observed that there could be no reasonable doubt but that the 
most valuable portion of it had been destroyed, that they could have 
no hesitation in giving a verdict for the plaintiff for a very consider- 
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able sum, and he hope<itVe^ wpuld see gpod re^ns for giving him 
every farthing that he claimed. 

Lord Tenterden observed, that the first question for the Jury was, 
whether the plaintiff was entitled to a verdict \ and, secondly, if en- 
titled, to what amount ? After commenting on other pleas, his LOTd- 
ship referred to that which rested on the alleged extravagance of 
the claim, apd aaid, that if the Jury should be of opinion, on the 
evidence, that the demand «ki# go grottiy eastravagant a$^ to tmtount to 
a frauds then the defendants would he entitled to their venticU His Lord* 
ship then recapitulated in detail the evidence on both sadea as to 
the amount and value of the plaintiff's stock at the time of the fire, 
and left the case, to the Jury. 

The Jury retired, and after an absence of about fifteen minutes, 
returned with a verdict Jbr the defbndanti^ on the plea of a fraudulent oa« 
luation^ and they were discharged from finding any verdict on the 
other pleas. 

The clause or condition referred to is by the abore 
trial shown to be of vast importance to Insurance Com- 
panies, and there is no doubt that in many cases it 
is effective in moderating the views of claimants ; and it 
might have a good effect incases qf mspicumj .were the 
surveyor or agent, when he goefr to settle a disputed 
loss in the country, to explain to the party the condi- 
tions of his policy, this one in particular, but merely as 
a maUer of coarse^ and thus prevent theneeessity of re- 
sorting to extreme measures. 

With regard to the oath of a suspected claimant^ it 
is what very little reliance is to be placed on, it being 
borne out. by the experience of all offices, that if a man 
will make out a fraudulent claim, he will not be very 
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serupnloiifl ^ in swearing to liMr cofrectb^s;^ The 'befl^ 
way is to take every: gentle meiansf in tbe first 'plaee^' of 
coming at the truth, and sncb ultjleriok' mea^ure^ asifae 
case may seem to demand. 

It is of considerable importance that the proper offi- 
cer proceed tit^^on^ to the scene! of *aS fire, on' receiving 
intimation from 'the agent that it is' to any seribns ex^ 
tent, as the sooner active measures are taken, thie ii^ss 
the office is likely to suffer. 

There are important reasons why a person from 'the 

« 

head office proceed to the country in ckses of fire, to 
inquire into the circumstances and adjust the loss; 
The principal one is^ that the agents being engaged in 
business,^ are generally so connected by local tiesi, as to 
be placedj in'many iiistances inCasesof fire;' in situa- 
tions of great difficulty and' delicacy, from which it iid 
the duty as well*^in^rest6f the office to relieve th^diSf. 
The s^nts for Insiiran^e Companies are in general 
selected with 'Such care and 'discrimination, that they 
are gentlemen' of > character and mfiuenoe^ and^ worthy 
of every confidence-; but they may not^^h^l^nding'b^ 
deficient in Ibat knowledge of Fire Insnk*atice btistii@i§s^ 
which wduld enable them to detect thb impositions t<^* 
often attempted by claimants V or they'may,' ftom oth^i*' 
avocations, not h^ve it in their power cdnveniefifly to^ 
bestow sufficient time and attentimi to tbe "investigatibn 
of claims. The arrival of a person frotn' head*quarters 
hasanastonishingeffeet, notonlyascon vincingthe neigh- 
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bourhood that inquiry will be made as to the cause of 
a fire, or the accuracy of auy claim ; but such a person 
being free from local influence, he is best able to pro- 
tect the company from imposition. 

The observations or remarks thus far have been 
general, not confined to either England or Scotland, 
but intended for the benefit of all offices concerned, 
whether doing business in one place or the other. 
They are now, however, about to be confined almost 
entirely to the business of insurance in Scotland^ with 
a view of inducing the English companies to avail 
themselves of the friendly disposition evinced by the 
Scots companies, to come to some understanding as to 
the rates to be charged for Scotch risks ; that is to say, 
that a minimvm premium should be mutually agreed 
upon for every risk in North Britain, bfelow which 
neither English nor Scots offices shall descend ; but leav- 
ing every company, notwithstanding, to the exercise of 
its own discretionary judgment in accepting or de- 
clining the same kind of insurances (although inferior 
to the best) at the minimum premium. All must feel 
convinced of the great benefit that would accrue to 
every office could such an agreement be brought about ; 
the trial might at all events be made in Scotland; and if 
found to be (as I anticipate it would) of much benefit, 
it might lead to a general understanding as to risks 
throughout Britain. 
. To support me in my endeavours to bring about so 
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desirable a revolution in the mode of doing insurance 
business in Scotland, I shall, first, attempt to explain, 
and without exaggeration, the nature of the risks, 
principally in Edinburgh and Glasgow, showing the 
great disadvantages under which the English companies 
labour, in regard to Scotch risks generally, and accom- 
pany the same with a list of the luorst business streets, 
together with an opinion of what should be the mini'- 
mum for them : 

It is thereafter proposed to take a glance of the means 
possessed by each of these populous places, of extin- 
guishing fires, and the efficiency or inefficiency of their 
respective Engine Establishments, as a matter of serious 
import, particularly in so extensive a manufacturing 
district as Glasgow. 

And, thirdly. To take a review of the obstacles that 
at present appear to exist, as forming a bar to improve* 
ment ; venturing to state freely what may occur, as cal- 
culated to lessen or remove them ; and ishowing what has 
been already accomplished in fixing a minimum for aU 
officeSy for cotton and flax mills, as well as sugar refin- 
eries, distilleties, and drying stoves, by a friendly corre- 
spondence between the managers of the Scottish Union 
Office, Edinburgh, and Phoenix Fire Office, London. 
Having proceeded thus far, I shall, to convince the 
English Insurance Companies of the earnest desire of 
the Scotch •offices to go cordially hand in hand with 
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them in any m^aBui^e of improvement that may be 
deemed advisable, ennm'erate the risk^ twenfy-eight in 
number, to which an understanding exists, as to mini- 
tmm premiums, amongst the Scotch compam'es; then 
endeavour to explain the nature of each of the risks, 
with reasons for the adoption of the minimum quoted ; 
and conclude with^isuch remarks as may occur appli- 
cable to the subject. 

Firsts As to the nature of the risks in Scotland, but 
more particularly in business streets in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

Nearly all houses north of Netircastle-on-Tyne, as 
well as north of Preston, Lancashire, to the extreme 
poitit of Scotland, are of stoDC ; and nearly all south of,, 
including the above towns, of brick. The northern build- 
ings are, therefore, so far as the material of which they 
are composed is 4^onicemed, the most substantial ; but 
there are circumi^tances which render a large majority 
of the buildings in considerable towns in Scotland far 
more hazardous than brick buildings in England,' 
although the practice of Londdn offices is to in^re on 
the same terms the one as the other. The circum- 
stances I shall endeavour to point out. 

In the Old Town of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the 
other large towns in Scotland, the buildings or tene- 
ments (frequently called ** lands") are of considerable 
dimensions, and of great height, beirJg five^ six, seven, 
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and eight stories higlu'^ Access io these is gained by 
stone stairs lieading from the street to tlie top of the 
imildings, oaie stair generally giving access to two tene? 
ments, or what is comfmbnly called a double tenement^ 
by doors opening ri^t and left on eacb landing (some^ 
what similar to the dambers in the Temple, and Gray's 
Imiy and other Inns of Court in London)« Each of these 
floors, or, aeeording to the Scots lingudy ^^ flats," is pos^ 
sessed or occupied by different tenants, which, in the 
laogttage of insurance, is ^^ plurality of tenure. Some 
of iihese flats are occupied as dwelling-houses, some as 
tavoms, some as printers' workshops, others by pawn-r 
broken, or by peixAm carrying on bnsmesses—ome 
hazardous, others doubly hazardous. It is also quite 

« Tbe i^Uowing exiractB from Maitland^er History Of £ditfbargh, 
puUisbed 17ft3 > are gi^an as Ulugtzativ e of the heiglit of the Xcti&Utfg^ 
houses in the year 1700? most of which still temain as at that time, tm, 
** The ^igft 3treet, which occppies the upper part of the central hill, 
and whieh is adorned on each side with a row of the Iqftiett huifding^ 
probably any where to be seen, is by some cotnpteed to a comb, the 
str^ Mng the bddge, and the numerous wynds and closes on both 
sides the teeth ; those on the southern side very steep, but those on 
the oortiieni nnidi steeper, whidi renders them exceedingly incomttio- 
dious and difficult to be ascended. The great number of streets, squares, 
eonrts, w^nds, closed and rows, to be in a place of so small dimensiohs 
as Edmimfgh, wiU no doubt surprise the citizens themfik^lves ; where- 
fan U is necessary to obserre, that the closes or alleys in the principal 
strMts are so very numerous, that there is seldom more than one 
vow ef buildings between two closes, and those soverp high and crowd" 
id wWk people^ that the great number of inhabitants will presently ap- 
pear to be as amazing as the said great number of streets, squares, &c. 
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eommoh to find in buBtling streets, such as the High 
Street of Edinbui^h, Trongate and High Streets of Glas* 
gow, &C.9 that the sunk or area flat is occupied by low 
spirit-drinking shops, or with bakers' ovens and confec- 
4ioners' stoves ; in short, in almost all the tenements in 
:business streets there is a conglomeration of trades or 
rbks, the number of distinct tenants in each tenement 
averaging about ten^ some of them using pipe stoves ; and 
yet the inconsistency in modern insurance practice is 
such, that insurances in or on such buildings are taken 
by many London offices on the same terms as a risk of 
the Jirst class in a good situation in single tenure. It is im- 
possible to use a term less strong than absurd, as appli- 
cable to such inconsistency. It can scarcely be believed 

, *< The Parliament, taking into consideration the great danger the 
£4in^uTghen were exposed to fty ifie excessive height o/their houeee^ 
bothiuristpeettojire and fidling, they enacted " . • . ♦ . • 
• ^' Bj a dreadful fire, that broke out in the north-eastern* comer of 
the meal-market) about 10 of the clock on Saturday night on the 
third February, all that magnificent pile of buildings (exclusive of 
the treasury-room) on the eastern and southern ndes of the Purlia- 
ment Close, together with the Exchange, were destroyed.*' ' 
. ^' Two dreadful and destrucdve conflagrations having happened in 
the Parliament Close and Lawn Market in a short space of time, the 
Common Council of the city, to prevent as much as in them lay the 
like disasters in time coming, by putting a speedy stop to the p rogr e ss 
of every casual fire, made the regulations as follows for that purpose : 
^' That the Council do name, out of the burgesses and firemen of 
this city, twelve men, to be called by the name of Fyre-masters, and 
each Fyre-master to be empowered to name six assistants to hioifleli^ 
to be ready at all times upon the occasion of fyre." * * . * . 
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that the directors of any Engiish company can be aware 
of the risk they are undertaking whea signing policies 
oyer this kind of property in a distant part of the king- 
dom, at Is. 6d. per cent. Where or with whom the 
blame rests,' is a delicate point to touch upon. J£ I was 
to hint that the agents were, in their anxiety to obtain 
business, guilty of suppressio veri^ so as to induce their 
offices to issue policies at inadequate rates, or othei^- 
wise impute motives to them, I should in all probability 

*• • • • 

have a whole army to do mortal combat with. * I must 

therefore leave the officers and directors to the exercise 

. of their own judgment, which I have no doubt will duly 

• • * 

and correctly decide* There is no doubt of the ineo^ 
sistency being one of the numerous satellites of compe- 
tition, but I do not believe ^o&fy attributable to that. 

• ft • ^ . 

The appearances are strong that these risks are taken 
by London companies without the exercise of proper 
care and circumspection, and at very inadequate rates ; 
but this is not all the evil. What is the consequence to 
English companies? What is the disadvantage under 
which they labour, to which allusion is made in the pre- 
amble ? It is this, that they insure all the refuse of the 
Scots companies ;* for in consequence of thagood under- 
standing that now happily exists amongst the Scots 

* There are doubtless some exceptions, and to the credit of the 
Guardian it must be said, that thej have always held the houses in 
the Old Town of Edinbuigh, which are divided in flats, to be of the 
. ebun of basaidous riska. ' 
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companies, by whieh tb^y communicate freely tvitfi 
each other aa to certain risks and proposals for inst^ 
ranee, the En^ish offices become the dernier resort ctf 
those who, either on account of character, or nature of 
situation of the risk proposed, are rejected by the Scots 
offices, either in ioto^ or under a certain premiumi. tt 
is true that the Scots offices are anxious not to offend 
vegular insurers by rgecting their proposals, and ai^e 
often driven by the English companies, that is to say, 
by their agents, to accept insurances 'on very inade- 
quate terms ; yet they notwithstanding find it desirable, 
and for their interest, to reject insurances on old dila- 
pidated property, property in confined situations, badly 
constructed, or tenanted by numerous families of the 
lowest ranks of the population ; particularly when the 
-iigent for an English office offers to insure such pro- 
perty at frequently owe-ttfrd the premium demanded )>y 
a Scotch company, after inspection. I have often felt 
morally certain that in nine cases out of ten they ha^e 
had no idea at head-quarters of the risks they were gua- 
ranteeing. 

In the great business city of Glasgow, also in Paisley, 
there are immense insuranceis effected on the stock and 
utensils of manufacturers, consisting of muslins, shawte, 
yams, pattern-blocks, and such like, which are most 
improperly done at Is. 6d. per cent, by almost all the 
English companiesi and, in consequence thereqfi by mo«t 
of the local companies. Some, indeed many, of the 



pMiiufactarers^ w^^housefi are situated m teiiementg 
suigeet to all the risks, befqre alluded to in desoribin^ 
^^buildipgs in business streets. In other instanoei, 
^Mrif ax^ four pr six extensive manufactuxers haye tbeuf 
^fu:9bou8e8 m the samebuilding, .on the separate, flats or 
flocNTs thereof} and most of them have one or mpre fifea 
or pi|ieHE{toTes during the cold season of the year. Be^ 
sides, the i|iterior construction of sonne of Uie Glasgow 
warf^^nsesy the ifloprs being supported by wooden fUtm 
lars, &Cy, is such, that if a fire occurs, the whole builds 
ing very Boan/afk to the ground. It is .also a conunoa 
caatom for them to have numerous workers in rooms 
attached to their warehouses, and to oarry on the.prd-r 
ceas of winding and warping, which is done by a mill 
or machine worked by hajid. I |tm sure I need not ask 
if Is. 6d. is a sufficient pren^um for such insurances, 
^ven leaving out of view the number of occupants of 
one and the same building. I know every one will 
say it is not; even the mant^acturers themselves say so; 
but it is not likely they will pay 2s. or gs. 6d. while 
they can be insured for Is. 6d. ; particularly when the 
gr^t extent of their insurances renders even a 6d* per 
centi of consequence. The offices should realjy consider 
this rkk seriously ; for so long as the London offiicas 
continue to accept the low and inadequate premium of 
Is. $d.9 the Scottish offices must do the sa^; but if a 
minimum could be fixed of 2s. 6d«, which is a3 low, iii 
l^y Judgment, as the best oi the kind should be, all 
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would be immensely benefited; and I do hope that 
my endeavours in pointing out the peculiarities of the 
risks in Scotland wiU not be without effect, and that 
some e£fort will be made for the benefit of the business 
of insurance generally. I have thus endeavoured to 
explain, although, I fear, but imperfectly, the peculiarity 
attending insurances in business streets in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and principal towns in Scotland, in the hope 
that . Insurance Companies mky be induced to fix a 
rate or «cale of rates applicable to the risks ; for no one 
can deny that the present rates are very far from cor- 
rect, and competition, under such circumstances, highly 
injudicious as well as injurious to the best interests of 

the offices* Considering the facility with which the 

- • . . • • • 

Insurance Companies united a few years ago in raising 

. ■ ■ 
the rates, on an average, about 150 per cent, upon th e 

• ' • " "• ~ 

/|/v^' Liverpool warehbuses , which past experience proved to 

be necessary, surely there would be not more difficulty 

and equal propriety in adding Is. or ls.'6d. per cent. 

... . • • . • • 

to the present inadequate rates of premium for Glasgow 

warehouses, 

' I had almost forgotten to mention another circum- 

stance of an unfavourable nature, attending a great 

portion of the Scottish risks, at least nearly all those 

buildings erected above half a century ago. What I 

allude to' is the ill construction of the vents or chim- 

- • • - - . . . . • 

neys, which are frequently found running over, under, 

and between the windows, in close connection with 
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the wood-work; and even in more modern buildings 
the beam-ends and joists are frequently found built 
into the chimneys by inferior and inexperienced work- 
men. In confirmation of this, I refer to the 69th and 
70th pages of Mr Braidwood's work on Fire-engines 
and Firemen, which I shall have occasion to notice 
in the sequel. I can only attribute the preservation 
of a vast deal of valuable property in Edinburgh, but 
of ill construction, to the great efficiency of the fire- 
engine establishment; for of all the cities and towns 
I ever visited, I never witnessed anywhere chimneys 
60^ frequently on fire, as in the Scottish metropolis. I 
must, however, confess, that what I attributed at one 
time to carelessness on the part of the inhabitants, as 
well as to a want of vigour in the magistracy, experi- 
ence has proved to me to proceed more from the unskil- 
ful construction of the vents or chimneys, than any 
other cause. The same remarks apply to Glasgow, ex- 
cepting the efficiency of the fire-engitie establishment, 
on which I shall hereafter remark. 

I now proceed to give lists of the toorst business 
streets in Edinburgh and Glasgow, where each build- 
ing consists of flats occupied by sundry tenants. I shall 

I 

divide them into two classes, stating what I conceive 
ought to be the minimum for each, independent^ of course^ 
ofJiazardous businesses^ — say 2s. for the first class, and 
3s. for the second, — and I shall commence with Edin- 
burgh. 
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EDINBURGH. 



First Class, 2s. per cent. Minimum^ viz. 



Abbey Hill 

* Adam Square 
Bank Street 
Bread Street 

Bristo Street and Port 
' Brown Street 
Buccleuch Street 
Clerk Street 
College Street 
Cross Causeway 

* Downie Place 
Drumdryan 

* .Dnunmond Street 
Fountain Bridge 
India Place 

* Jamaica Street 

* Leith Street 
Lothian Street 

* Main Point 



New Street ' 

* Nicolson Street 

* North Bridge Street and 

Buildings 
Register Streets (East and 
West 

* Rose Street **^ 
Roxburgh Street and 

Place 
Salisbury Street 
Sciennes • 
Society 

Saint Leonard Street 
Surgeon SqjLiare 
Terrace (High) 
ThistljB;.Street 
Tobago^Street 
Vennell 



ilfem<— A great number of the above are in hazardous tC' 
nure. 
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EDINBURGH. 
Second Class, 3s. per cent. Minimumy viz. 



Adam Street 
Arthur Street 

* Blair Street 

* Calton and Calton Street 
CandleoMtker Epw 
Canongate . - - 
Carnegie. Street 

♦•CasUehiU 
. CaAlieriae J^^ 
Causevrayside 

* Closea . 
Courts ■, . ; 

* Cowgate. 

. C^oft-en-IUgh 

Davie Street 
. GabTieiyRoad 

Gifford*s Park . 

* Grassmarket 
Greenside Place and 

Street 

* High Street 
High iLiggs 
James Street 

* James' Court 



King's Stables 
Lawnmarket 
little King Street 
Market Street 

* Milne Square 

* Mint . 

* Mound place 
^•Netfa^bow 

4 • ■ s. - . . . 

/ 

Niddry Street 

North Backof CaQQDjpte 

Nottiagbam Place 

Paul Street. 

Paul's Work; , 

Pleasance , 

, Potterrow 

•. . . 

Richmond Street - 
Shakspeare Square 
Simon Square 

* St ]Vtoy's;^Wynd 
South Bridge Street 

* West Bow • 

* West Port 
Writers' CoiU't 

* Wynds 



Mem* — Tiie majority of this class very numerously as well 
as very hazardously occupied. 

Note. — Those marked with an asterisk (♦) are tlie worst of 
the cl|isi|es io which they jbelong. 
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GLASGOW, 



First Class, 28. per cent. MiniMunh viz. 



Abercromby Street (Cal- 
ton) 

* Academy Court 

♦♦ Albion Street (♦ South 
and North) 
America Court ' ' 
Andersinfs'Cdurt 
Ann Street 

* Antigua Place 

* Ark Lane 

* Aytoun Court and Place 
Balmanno Street and Place 

* Barrack Street 

* Bazaar 

* Bell's Court and Street * 
Bishop Street and Lime 
Blackfriars' Strteet 

* Blair Street and Cou^t 
Bothwell Street 

* Bowling-Green Court 

* Bridgegate 
Bridge Street 

* Bridgeton 

* Broad Street L 



* Broomward Street 

* Broomielaw ' 

Brownfiield Street 

** Brunswick Street and Place 

•• ... 
** Brunswick Court and Lane 

* Buchan Street 
** Buchanan Street 

* Bumside Lane ' 

* Burrell's Lane 

* Calton Entry and Mouth 
, Camlachie^ 

* Campbell Street, Gallow- 

gate 

* Canning Street 

* Canon Street 

* Castle Street 
Cathcart Street 

Catherine Street 
Centre Street 

* Chapel Close ' 

* Charlotte Lane 

* Charles Street 

* Charlie's Close* 
Clarence Street land Place 
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Clark*s Buildings and 

♦ Court 
Clarkson's Court 
Cleland*8 Court 

* Claythom Street 

^ Cobourg Court and * Lane 
** Cochrane Street 
Callander's Close 
Commerce Street 
Cook Street 

* Cordiner's Court 

* Com Street 
.Coronation Buildings 
Cowan's Court 
Cranston Hill 

* Crispin Place 

Crown .Court and Street 

* Crum's Close 
Cumberland Street and 

Court 

* Currie's Close 

* Cutler's Close 
Dallas Court . ^ 
Dale Street • 

* Deacon's Close 

* Deanside Lane 
Dean Street 

* Dempster Street 
/ Dunning's ^Court 

> Dobbie's Loan • 



* Dove Hill, Greatand Little 

* Drygate 
Duke Street 

* Duke Street Lane 

* Duncan Street ■ - 
Dundas Street, Tradestown 
Eagle Lane 

Fleming's Place 

* Forefield Lane. 

* Franklin Street 

* Eraser's Court ' 

♦♦ Frederick Street (South) 
** Garthland Street 

George Street and Court 

* Gibson Street 
Gilmour Place 

** Glassford Street 
Gordon Lane 

* Govan Street 

* Grseme Street 

* Graham Square 
Graham Street 

* Graham's Court 
Gray's Court 

* Green Street 

* Greenside Street 
Guildry Court 
Hamilton Court and Street 

** Hanover Street (South) 

* Havannah Street 



M 
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' ^ my Street 

* Hill Street, C^urt, and 

Square i . ' 

* Hopetown Place ' 
Howard Street 
Haiit^ Street 

*♦ Hutcheson' Street 

* Huttoa's Court 

* Industry Coutt 
*♦ Ingram: Street 

Jackson £ltreet. . 
Jatn^ Street 
Jame»yCaut:l slid Street 

* Jamiesoo'^ <?Otirt 
John Stoe^^, Cottrt» and 

Lane. 
Kent Street 

Kerr. Street 

Kingfield Him 

king Sureeti Tradestowti 

* Kirk Sjreet 

* Ladywell Street 

* Laudre99y Street 

* Law^on's Cpurt 

* Love Lo^ 

Low Greei) Street 

* Lyceum CoMrt 

. , M^Alpipe * Street and 
Close . 
M'Farlan^ Street 



* M'Giirs Cloee ; 

* M'Kechnie'a Street 

Main Street (all so Called)^ 
MaitlaQd Street 

* Malta Street ^ 

* Market Street andLttie 
Marlborough Stre^ 

* MarsbalTa Glcne 
MarstwU Street : ; 
Mason Street : 
Maxwell Steed 

* Melville Pboe, . 

* Merchant Jjane. 
♦♦ Miller's.Stre^t . . 

* Miller's Place 
Millroad Street 
Mitchell Street 
Moncrieff Street 

**: Montrose Street 

Moore Street, Gallowgate 
Morrison's Street . 

* Morrison's CouH 

* Muir Street 

* Muirhead Street 
Munro's Court 
Muslin .Street' ' 

Nelson Street, Trades town 

* Neilson Street . " 

* New Street .' . ' 

* Nile Stne^ Gallowgate 
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. Norfolk Court and Lane 

* Old Post-Office Court 
Orr Street 

Osvrald Court 

* Parker^s Court 
Parkhouse Lane 

Park * Lane and Place 

Patterson Street 

Piccadilly Street 

Ktt Street, Tradestown 

Portland Place, Rottenrow 

Port Street 

Portugal Street 

* Pratt's Court 

* Princes Street 
Pro^rmn Court 

** Queen Street and Place 
Reid Street 
Risk Street 

* Ritchie's Lane 

* Robertsoh^s Court 
Ropework Entrj 
Ropevrork Lane 
Rose S<ireet 

* Rottenrow 
Rum(brd Street 
Russell Street 
Rutherglen Loan 

St Andrew^A Street and 
♦ Lane - 



'St Ji^mb' Street 

* St Margaret's Place 

* St Mun^o Street 
f Si Miingo's Lane 

* St Nichdlas Stteet * 
St Nini^n Street 
Salisbury Street *' 
Saracen's Lane 

Savoy Street 

* Shuttle Street 

* Shuttle Street Lane 
Sidney Street 
Sister Street 
Summer Street 

* Stevenson Street 
5teel Str^t 

Stirling Road, Square, and 

Street 
Stobcross Street 

* Stockwell Street, Placei 

and Court 
Stormont Street 
Struthers* Street 
Suffolk Street 

* Swan Close 

Surrey Street 

■i. 
Sussex Place 

Tarbet Street 

Taylor Street 

Thistle Street 
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Thomson's Square and 

Lane 
Tobago Street 
Trafalgar Street and Place 

♦ Tureen Street 
Turner's Court 

** Virginia Street, BuildbgSy 
Court, and Place 
WaddelFs Court 

* Wallace Street 



Warrock Street 

* Waterloo Close 
Waterport Buildings 
Weavers' Street 
Well Park Lane 
WeU Street 

West Street 

* William Street 
Wilson Street 

* Wright Street 



GLASGOW. 



Second Class, 3s. per cent. Minimum, 



Adam Court Lane 
Alston Street 
f ♦ Argyle Street 

* Argyll Arcade 
Armour Street 

♦, BackWynd 

* Barbers' Close 

* Black Boy Close 

* Boarhead Close 

* Broad Close 
Buchanan Court 
Bun's Wynd 

♦* Candlerigg Street and 
Court 
Castlepens Close 
Charity Court 



Clay Brae 

* Coach- Work Close 
Commercial Court 
Craig's Close and Court 
Duncan's Close 

* Fiddler's Close 
French Horn Close 
Fulton's Close 
Gallowgate 
Gibson's Court 

* Goosedubbs Street 
Greyfriars' Wjmd 

* High Street ; 

* Jaffray's Close 

' King's Arms Close 
King Street . . 



■» . 
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* Kirk Clo»e 

* Laigh Kirk Close 

* Leopold Close 
Little Street 
M'Nichors Court 
Moodie's Court . 
Napier's Close 

* New Vennel 

* NewWjnd 
Old Coach Close 
Old Swan Close 

* Old Wynd 

* Old Vennel 

* Pipe House Close 
Aeid's Court 

St Enoch's Lane and Wynd 

* Saltmarket 



ScoU's Court 
Sidney Court 
Smith's Court 
Spoutmouth 

* Sugar House Close 

* Sugar House Lane 
Sun Close 
Sweeps' Close 

* Tanwork Close 
Tontine Buildings 
Tontine Close 
Trongate 
Wallace Court 
Watson's Court 
Wellington Court 
Wilson's Close : 
Wilson's Court 



Mem* — The majority of this class very numerously as well 
as hazardously occupied. 

Note. — Those marked with an JEisterisk (*) are the worst of the 
class to which they belong. Those marked with a double as- 
, terisk (**) are occupied for the most part by manufacturers as 
warehouses. 



It must be observed, that the best streets are omittedy 
that is to say, such as might be continued at^ls. 6d. per 
centum. But it may be remarked, that although the 
above selection is made, all those who have considered 
the subject agree that no tenement tn off Scotland which 
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is let out in^fiais^ gkoold be insured for lesd than 2s. per 
cent., howevet* Well situated, and {Privately tenanted; 
and I may add, tihat although many of the suggestions 
embraced in these remarks may be passed over, nothing 
could be more easily effected than an understanding, 
that no flatted tenement in Scotland^ or any tenement 
having a shop under its roof, shall be insured under 
2s. per cent*. In shorty that what are called in Scot- 
land ^< self-contained houses," in private. tenure, in .good 
situations, should alone be insured at the reduced rate 
of Is. 6d. per cent. 

The stone buildings of Edinburgh and other towns 
in Scotland are undoubtedly better .fitted for resisting 
the effects of ordinary, fires than the briekbrnldings of 
London ; but this advantage is in. a great degree coun- 
terbalanced by the si^acity of the Scottish insurer, who 
anticipates^ that in the event of the conflagration being 
only partial, the stone walls will probably escape with 
little injiiry,. and consequently. a much smaller propor- 
tion of the value is insured upon the Scotch than upon 
the English buildings. 

But whatever general resolution may be adopted with 
respect to houses occupied by various tenants, or con- 
taining shops, surely the experience of every office will 
point out the propriety of resolving that no shop goods 
of any denomination whatever shall be insured at a 
lower rate dian 2s* per cent. 

When a fire occurs in a shop or warehouse in Scot? 
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land, it invariably happens that a much larger relative 
proportion is claimed of the sum insured on the goods 
than upon the building, and for this very obvious reason, 
that smoke and water, which have little or no effect 
on the building, may occasion equally destructive con- 
sequences to the goods as if they were consumed by 
fire. 

In accordance with the plan of these remarks, I now 
proceed to take a peep at the fire-engine establishments 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. It is acknowledged by all 
offices that the state of efficiency in this department in 
every city or large town is a matter of paramount im- 
portance; and nothing, in the writer's opinion, is more 
calculated to benefit Insurance Companies (next to 
adequate rates), and the public at lai^e, than the sys- 
tematic training of firemen throughout Great Britain. 
This is strongly recommended by Mr James Braidwood, i 
in his very clever work on the subject, published in \ 
1830. In this work, after treating of the construction 
and management of fire engines and apparatus, the 
training of firemen, &c. &c. he goes on to explain the 
frequent causes of fire in many instances, and the means 
of prevention, which shows much judicious observa- 
tion has been made ; and to persons connected with in- 
surance, his observations will be interesting and in- 
structive. 

The considerable business done in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow by nearly all Insurance Companies, will ren- 

D 
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der any remarks referring to either of these places of 
interest, particularly the means they possess of arrest- 
ing the progress of that destructive element, against 
the merciless ravages of which Fire Insurance Com- 
panies were first formed to contend. With respect to 
the fire-engine establishments, of the two places men- 
tioned, it is universally believed that the one in 
Edinburgh is the most efficient in Britain, whilst re- 
cent experience has gone far to induce a belief tl^it the 
reverse is the case with the one in Glasgow, taking of 
course the magnitude of the several places into consi- 
deration. Mr James Braidwood, the late master of the 
EcUnburgh fire-engines, who now holds a similar ap- 
pointment in London, has the merit of having brought 
the fire-engine establishment in Edinburgh to a state of 
perfection never known in any city before. The strict 
discipline observed in the corps of firemen, the result 
of his excellent training, is well worthy of imitatioxi in 
all large towns^ particularly in all manufacturing dis?- 
tricts. The consequence of this is, that fires in Edin- 
burgh since the year 1825, although very numerous, 
particularly in the crowded tenements before explained, 
are almost always extinguished before a whole tene- 
ment is destroyed, or damage to any very seirious ex* 
tent sustained to the building, the fire being in most 
cases confined to the floor or fiat in which it.bre|i|cs 
out, the contents of the buildings, however, suffering 
severely. The establishment is entirely a police matter^ 
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each Insurance Company contributing an annuietl sum 
for its support. 

It would be gratifying to be enabled to speak in the 
sanfie terms of the fire-engine establishment in Glas- 
gow ; but, I regret to say, the fire loss account of al- 
most every office doing business there, is evidence 
against it. 

The extensive confiagratioas that have occurred at 
different times in that populous, mercantile, and manu- 
facturing district (particularly within the last year), 
are strong presumptions against its efficiency. On 
occasion of the destructive fire in Queen Street and 
Queen's Court on the 14th of January 1832, when so 
much valuable property was destroyed, ^o notorious was 
its inactivity and inefficiency, that a committee of inquiry 
was formed of the agents and other representatives of 
the different Insurance Companies concerned, who con- 
clude their report of 31 pages with the following obser- 
vations ; but the offices had no recourse. 

Extrpctfram Beport of Committee appointed to investigate 
into the conduct of the Fire-Engine Establishment at 
the Fire in Queen^s Court on the 14th January last. 

Your Committee have drawn out their report to a length greater 
than thej anticipated, but they have conceived it their dutj to laj 
before you all the particulars brought out in the lengthened precog- 
nition they have taken ; and, considering how deeply you are interested 
in the subject, they submit that immediate measures ought to be 
adopted to memorialize the Magistrates and CoBunissioBers of Police 
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on the subject Better far it would be that you had no engines to 
trust to at all, than that confidence should be placed in the efficiency 
of an establishment, which has proved, on the present occasion, to be 
so incapable of affijrding adequate protection to your property. 

Your Committee have now to conclude by expressing their regret 
at the conviction, which tlie evidence has forced upon them, that on 
the occasion alluded to there was in the fire-engine department, 

1st, A total want of management and superintendence ; 

2d, A deficiency of fire-engines; 

3d, In the early stage of the fire a deficiency of firemen ; 

4^^ The p^pes were in a shameful state of disrepair ; 

bthy That the engines were not in general either efficiently manned 
or wrought ; 

6^^, That inebriety has been clearly brought home to at least one 
of the firemen, and that at a time when he was stationed at a most 
important point ; and. 

Finally^ That a great proportion of the property destroyed was sacri- 
ficed to these causes. (Signed) 

Gkugowy 24th February 1832. 

The cotton-mill of Messrs Somerville & Co., insured 
in different offices to the extent of about £30,000, was 
totally consumed on the 9th of May last ; and it appears 
that, had the fire-engines been properly supplied with 
ladders and other necessary articles, such as always 
accompany the movements of Braidwood's corps, the 
fire might have been arrested in the floor or flat in 
which it originated. It is not intended, in bringing 
forward these cases, to reflect on the respectable indi- 
viduals forming the Police Board; for, being citizens 
and residents themselves, they are no doubt as anxious 
to have the means of protection from fire as Insurance 
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Companies ; but to show the importance of system^ 
promptitude, and sufficient available force. 

The Glasgow police were, in 1821, empowered by act 
of Parliament to charge to the extent of £15 for every fire 
or alarm for which the engines turn out, if such happen 
within certain bounds termed " The Royalty ;" but the 
act not obliging them to go beyond this limit, the Insur- 
ance Companies were left at the mercy of the police com- 
missioners; and to enable them, the Insurance Com pa- 
nies, to have the assistance of the engines without the 
royalty^ they were in a manner compelled to. enter into a 
special ag]*eement in 1823, by which they bound them- 
selves to pay all the usual charges, and 50 per cent, addi- 
tionalj or one half more, for tear and wear. In the case of 
Messrs Somcrville's mill before mentioned, they charged 
and received no less than between £60 and £70, al- 
though the mill was situated within a mile of the engine 
station, and the property was totally consumed ; and the 
charge for attendance of Engines and Police af the cotton 
store of Mr Donaldson, which was burnt on the 20th of f I 
November 1829, amounted to no less than £424. 7s. 3d.* \ * 

* It appears to me that the expense of supporting the fire-engine 
establishment of any place should be defrayed by assessment on the 
inhabitants, who are entitled to pay for protection from fire, on the 
same principle they do for watching, &c. The expense, when thus 
divided amongst the inhabitants of a district, would be so insignifi. 
cant as not to be felt, — the rate not averaging a farthing in the pound 
on the rentaL The Insurance Offices would thus be relieved of a 
burden they are not entitled to bear, particularly when the public 
are insured at rates generally known to be inadequate. 
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This act, which was obtained in 1821 for fourteen 
years, of course expires in 1835, when it will be the 
interest of the offices to make common cause in oppos- 
ing its renewal when a new act is applied for, and to 
endeavour to place the establishment on the same foot- 
ing as in Edinburgh, which, if effected, will no doubt 
be one «fep towards improving the appearance of the 
annual balance sheets of the offices doing business 
there, and prevent the vexatious demands of £15 for 
every petty fire or false alarm, 

There has been much panegyric bestowed on the fire- 
engines used by our Transatlantic brethren, which are 
described as working on a lever, and of prodigious 
power and effect, which is merely alluded to, as, when 
an understanding is come to in regard to the Glasgow 
engines, it may be probably worth while to make some 
inquiry on the subject at Philadelphia. 

In London, fire-engines and firemen can muster in 
greater numbers than in any other city in the world, 
each office (till within the last few months, when Mr 
Braidwobd's system began to be acted upon) support- 
ing its own engine establishment ; and, to do the men 
justice, they are of a class possessing in general^ intelli- 
gence, boldness, and activity, which are very neceeiisdry 
qualificati^s in their situation. I bave often been wii- 
ness of then* conduct at extensive fires when first con- 
nected with an Insurance Company in London ; and I 
must confess, although I have had cause repeatedly to 
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admire the intrepidity of the men, I have sometimes 
witnessed distressing confusion arising from the conta- 
gious spirit of rivalry between the m^n belonging to 
the different offices ;* a natural consequence of the com^- 

• The following extract from a letter of Sir Patrick Walker, in the 
Scots Magazine of 1814, is given in evidence of this ; and also as the 
idea of training firemen appears to have originated with that gentle- 
man:— 

'^ I happened to be one of those who took an active part in endea- 
vouring to arrest the progress of the late destructive fire at Bishop's 
' Land, High Street, a circumstance I mention, merelj as it enabled 
me to remark the misfortunes attending the total absence of combined 
and connected aid, which must often render abortive all exertiops, or 
at least expend unnecessarily the labour of many individuals, whose 
exertions and philanthropic zeal lead them, on such occasions, to 
exert themselves freely, not without danger. 

^^ Under this impression, allow me to state a general view of the 
chief defects to which I have been a witness, in the means of assist- 
ance used in cases of fire, with a few hints at their improvement, for 
the consideration of those better qualified to judge than I can pretend 
"to be. The first and chief one originates in having company engines, 
which creates a degree of jealousy among the men who work them, 
that, I lament to say, seems, for the most part, to increase with the fury 
of the flames ; and at the moment when all success depends upon a 
union of their efforts, then are they most discordant. 

^ The most effectual remedy is to abolish all names or marks that 
distinguish company engines, and form the whole into one body, upon 
military principles. A regiment, as it were, would be formed of fire- 
men ; and the men, as in companies, would be attached to the different 
engines, which would be, like them, numbered. The men of each com- 
pany or en^e, classed according to their individual qualifications, 
under intelligent men as non-commissioned officers, so as to form a 
regular gradation and chain of responsibility firom the highest to the 
lowest, would enable you to work an engine with all the regularity 
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petition of their several establishments. I have no 
doubt but that the companies will be much benefited by 
.Mr Braidwood's system and presence, which will ob- 
viate the evil of rivalry so far, by enabling the men to 
act more in concert. 

London has an advantage over the cities of £din- 
.burgh and Glasgow in the supply of water ; for, in the 
former city and suburbs, Thames or New River water 
pipes and plugs are to be found in every direction, 
which, on being applied to, bring forth in abundance. 
In Scotland,' however, although the supply is not so 
abundant, they provide against delay by conveying the 
water in carts to the scene of conflagration. 

Having ventured freely my opinion of the extinguishing 
powers of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and taken a casual 
glance en passant of that of the great capital of England, 
I now proceed to a consideration of those obstacles which 
are said to form the principal bar to the desired ini- 
provement of premiums generally; and in venturing 
to combat the opinions, I had almost said prejudices, 
formed by some offices, I must deplore the want of 
that ability necessary to express myself with such force 
and perspicuity as I could desire, and which the sub- 
ject is so eminently entitled to. 

of a piece of artillery ; and men could be easily detached on particular 
services, such as to strengthen the operations of a particular engine, 
&c., as occasion might require. Thus a great and combined effect 
would at once be given to the whole, in a way that must ensure suc- 
cess and prevent accidents. 
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The obstacles more generally mentioned as the grand 
preventiyes to any combined movement or unanimity 
ekisting, so as to improve the premiums, are two, viz. 
Firsti The inducements held out by some offices to the 
public by a division of profits ;— arid, Secondly^ The en- 
couragement any great improvement would give to 
speculative individuals to form new establishments, and 
thus .diminish the ratio of business done by the existing 
offices. 

The first appears to be the most powerful of the two 
arguments ; but I am not sure whether the offices hold- 
ing out the inducement of a return of premium might 
not be induced to abandon the system. It is a fact well 
known to most in the business, that this boon or in- 
ducement held out to the public costs the offices com- 
paratively but little; some make it a sine qua non that 
iJie policies of insurance shall continue in force seven 
pears ere the insurer shall be entitled to the return; 
while others, more liberal in their terms, give the rate- 
able proportion of the profits^ for however short a period 
the insurances may be continued or effected. Again, 
persons entitled to this participation must make appli- 
cation for it within a limited time^ or it is forfeited to the 
use of the company; and I think I am safe in sajring, 
that scarcely one half of the sum declared as a honiLS to 
the public is ever inquired after, although, no doubt, 
the obligation or contract entered into by the offices is 
fairly performed, in reference to the return claimed. 
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The return system, therefore, may be adopted by all 
offices without any ^eat sacrifice, as, in the first place, 
if there are no profits^ there are no returns ; and, in the 
second, it is a great chance if ever one half of the re- 
turns are demanded when they are due. It being the 
professed object of these remarks to promote harmony 
amongst the offices, I forbear to give the ideas of any 
scheme of retaliation which may be entertained, and 
which might be carried into effect, in case the return- 
offices are resolved against yielding a point to the gene- 
ral advantage; but shall await with feelings of hope, 
which I trust may not prove delusive, the result of a 
calm consideration of the subject, which its importance 
will, doubtless, induce the offices to give it. 

With regard to the second argument or objection, it 
may be remarked, that if the first grand obstacle is 
overcome, this would scarcely be deemed worthy of 
consideration. The mania of 1825, it may reasonably 
be presumed, has subsided for a generation Qr two at 
least. So many of the bubbles have exploded to the in- 
jury of the speculator, that the utmost caution would 
undoubtedly.be exercised, ere capital would be again 
subscribed to start any company, however flattering the 
prospect might be of remuneration. Besides, if the 
existing offices came to an understanding, it might be 
made a condition (if an increase in the number of 
offices should be feared), that in the event of new ones 
starting up, the whole of the established offices should 
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beat a retreat in good order, taking lip their present po- 
sition where they may defy any new establishment to 
oppose them with success, and oblige the projectors to 
withdraw, when the more advantageous one might be 
resumed. Another disadvantage any new office would 
labour under would be, that the feeling of the public 
would operate against it, at least that portion of the 
public whose insurances are worth caring for, as mer- 
cantile insurers of respectability and extent would be 
indisposed to have their insurances transferred to other 
offices, for any uncertain pecuniary consideration, or al- 
low themselves to be gulled by the humbug prospect of 
an eventual return of a portion of the profits, which 
would undoubtedly be the course pursued by any new 
office starting up, and finding that Fire Insurance is 
not profitable, as was the case with most of the com- 
panies which of late years found it prudent to discon- 
tinue the business. The natural want of confidence in 
a new office would be against it; and altogether, the 
prospect of deriving any profit adequate to the risk 
would be so discouraging as to be a sufficient guaran- 
tee against the formation of any new Fire Insurance 
Company. Therefore there can be no weight attached 
to, or ought to be apprehended from, the second argu- 
ment. 

It is gratifying and encouraging to know, that not- 
withstanding the obstacles referred to^ some disposition 
has been evinced by both English and Scotch Insurance Com- 
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ponies to meet the views of each other. To the exertioo® 
of two individuals of talent, this, I trust preliminafT^) 
feeling is to be attributed, and by whose judicious m^^' 
nagement and mediation it has been made to opersi. '^ 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned, so far as ci:^^* 
cumstanqes would permit. The gentlemen to whom a^^^ 
interested in the business are so greatly indebted are IVC^-^ 
Jenkin Jones, manager of the Phoenix Fire Office, Lon — 
don, and Mr Sutherland Mackenzie, manager of th^^ 
Scottish Union Fire and Life Office, Edinburgh, thai 
whom no two individuals could have been selecteiE^ 
better qualified in point of knowledge and conciliatory 
manners to represent the rival offices of England and 
Scotland on such an occasion. This correspondence be- 
tween these two gentlemen, and which has been pro- 
ductive of much benefit to all the office, commenced in 
June 1829 ; for although the managers of the Scots Fire 
offices had long before that time felt the necessity of 
their acting in concert, it was not until July 1829 that 
they united ; and having appointed Mr Mackenzie their 
convener, with authority to convey their sentiments to 
the London Insurance Companies through the medium 
of Mr Jones, they have continued to hold frequent meet- 
ings on all matters relating to their mutual interests. 

All parties seemed to be aware that although the bu- 
siness of Fire Insurance had got into a disjointed state 
by the competition of so many companies, the time had 
not yet arrived for expecting general concurrence to 
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propositions for any extensive improvement. Accord- 
ingly Mr Mackenzie, in his first communication to the 
Phoenix Office, limited his observations to flax and cot- 
ton mills and sugar refineries, stating his own willing- 
ness, and that of the other Scots offices, to adopt a higher 
minimum standard rate of premium for these risks, pro- 
vided he could secure the concurrence of the principal 
English offices. 

Mr Jones expressed his disposition to support the 
Scottish companies in their endeavours to raise the rates, 
but doubted the possibility of getting all the English 
companies to join, for reasons which are already allud- 
ed to. 

In October 1829 Mr Mackenzie addressed the ma- 
naging directors of the Sun, Imperial, and Atlas In- 
surance Companies, to request their co-operation along 
with the Phoenix in fixing a minimum rate for flax and 
cotton mills, which they at length agreed to, provided 
the three Scots offices which had derogated from their 
printed conditions (by exempting the flax-spinners from 
the restitution clause) were prepared to accompany the 
measure by a full and unequivocal abandonment of that 
practice. 

Mr Ford, managing director of the Sun, and Mr 
Jones, having assured Mr Mackenzie that, subject to 
the conditions above stated, they had the concurrence of 
all the principal London offices, the three Scots com- 
panies alluded to agreed in December 1829 to abandon 
tbe practice complained of. 
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Circulars were soon afterwards simultaneously issued 
by the London and Scots Fire Offices, to their agents, 
with the new table of rates for cotton mills, flax mills, 
and distilleries ; and from that time to the present Mr 
Jones and Mr Mackenzie have continued their corre- 
spoudence as the organs of communicatiou between the 
English and Scots companies. 

Through this channel the advanced rates for sugar 
refineries and drying stoves were without difficulty car- 
ried into execution; and I have no little pleasure in 
being able to state, without fear of contradiction, that 
on the part of the Scots offices the rates have been most 
religiously adhered to. This is very gratifying to those 
interested in the success of Insurance Companies, as it 
leads to a well-grounded hope that some further im- 
portant improvements will ere long take place ; and I 
may mention, that the patience and firmness of the 
Scots offices have been severely tried in regard to the 
conduct of one English office continuing to insure the 
drying stoves in Paisley and its neighbourhood heknv 
the, tariffs on which it was understood all were to^ act, 
by which means a great nimiber of insurances of this 
description have been removed from the Scots and the 
other English Companies, to the one in question. It 
will not be prudent for me to mention the office, but it 
tinist be communicated to the framers of the tariff, as 
it is presumed the concurrence of that office was acci- 
dentally omitted to be obtfdned ; for it cannot be for a 
moment believed that any company, however inoonsi* 
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derable its business, could be content to be branded 
with dishonour for the sake of obtaining a few insu- 
rances by underselling all the other offices. 

Much good has resulted from what has been already 
effected by the joint endeavours of Mr Jones and Mr 
Macken^e ; and it is to be hoped that all companies en- 
gaged in the business will lend their willing aid to fur- 
ther so desirable an object as the establishing of that 
feeling of cordiality, which I hope will lead to the ulti- 
mate fixing of a minimum standard/or cdl risks ; and that 
in the mean time these gentlemen may be induced to re- 
sume and continue their correspondence, with the view 
of accomplishing further amendment in regard to other 
risks in Scotland, until the time arrives for a more 
extensive amelioration of the fire business generally. 
Having had considerable experience in Scotland for the 
last five years, I am tolerably well acquainted with the 
feeling of the local Insurance Companies towards those 
in England, and can venture safely to assert, that t;here 
is every, in fact an anxious desire on their part to 
co-operate in any measure of improvement it may be 
deemed expedient to devise. In evidence of the desire 
of the Scots companies, I have much pleasure in sub- 
joining the foUowipg short list of minimum premiums, 
agreed to amongst themselves in December 1830, which 
has been most faithfully adhered to (except in one or 
two instances, which I shall have occasion to explain), 
the result exceeding the most sanguine expectations of 
all concerned. 
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DESCRIPTION OF RISKS, 

With the MnriMUM Premiums charged by aUthe Scott Companies. 



■^i^^y- 



Premium for erery 


L. 100 Insured. 




s. d. 




4 6 




5 




2 




5 




10 6 




3 




4 6 


• 


14 




2 6 




7 6 




10 6 



APOTHECARIES, 

BOOKBINDERS, 

BOOKSELLERS, 

CART or WHEEL-WRIGHTS, without Stove, 

Do. with Stove, . . 

CALENDERERS, 

Do. with Steam-Engine, 

COTTON-MILLS, 
COTTON-WOOL, 
CORN-MILLS, without Kiln, 

Do. with Kiln, 

DISTILLERIES, with or without Kihi, and all communi- 

eating therewith, . . * 10 
FARM STOCKING. 

Farm Dwelling-House, slated or tiled, and detached from 

Offices, . . . 2 

Thatched Do. . . . . 5 

Slated or Tiled Offices, . . .2 

Thatched Do. . . . . 6 

Stock in Barn-Yard, for the Year, . . 2 

Do. in do. for shorter Period, • 2 

Do. within Risk of Steam-Engine, • • 4 

Note. — When the Grain is Stacked in more than one place^ the 

Insurance thereon to be subject to the Average Clause, 

FLAX-MILLS, warranted no Carding of Tow or Heckling 

therein, . . . .16 

Do. with Carding of Tow, . • 18 

Do. with the addition of Heckling, . 20 

HOTELS and TAVERNS, . . . 2 

HECKLERS, without Artificial Light, . . 5 

Do. Lighted from without, ., • . 7 

D©. Lighted from within, • 10 

JEWELLERS' Stock generally, . . 3 

Or, if divided, thus — 

Plate and Plated Goods and Cutlery, . • 2 

Stock of Jewellery, . . .4 

MANSION HOUSES, . . .2 

MUSLIN GOODS in Warehouse, . .2 

PRINTERS, . . . .6 

PAPER-MILLS, heated by Steam,— no Stove, . 5 

Do. with Stoves having Flues, • 21 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, . . . 2 

PAWNBROKERS, . . .5 

POWER-LOOM FACTORIES, . . . 5 

RETAIL SPIRIT.DEALERS, . . 2 

SOAP MANUFACTURERS, . . . 3 

Do. with Steam-Engine, • 4 
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Premium for eTfflry 
L.lOO Insured. 



6 




SUGAR REFINERS. s. 

Old Refinery,— Building, . . . 31 

Stock and UtensilB, . .42 

If anj Cockle, not covered with a Brick Arch, but only pro- 
tected by a Tile or Metal Covering, 5s. per cent, extra for 
Building and Stock. 
• Steam Process only, — BuUdiug, 

Stock and Utensils, 
Mixed Process, — ^Building, 

Stock and Utensils, 
THEATRES, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
WOOLLEN-MILLS, without Stove, 
Do. having one or two Stoves, 
Do. three or four StoveSy 

Do. Jive or more Stoves, 

WRIGHTS, HOUSE-CARPENTERS, or CABINET- 
MAKERS, without Stove, . . 
Dor , with Stove, 

Koie. — Floating policies are charged 2s. 6d. per cent. The charge 
for policy is 2s. fi>r sums under L.300, and the old rates of premium 
are charged when the sum insured. does not exceed L.300. The fol- 
lowing is a Table showing the premiums for periods short of a year^ ap« 
plicaUe to every species of risk, fiirm stocking excepted. 

RATES OF SHORT PERIODIC. 



16 
21 
25 
31 
31 

7 
10 
12 
15 

10 
15 






6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


6 




Yearly. 




SMonl^fl. 


£ t. 


d. 


£ «. 


d. 


£ t. d. 


1 


6 


1 


3 


10 


2 
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6 


13 
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1 6 


3 
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1 9 
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3 
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5 
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2 6 


6 





4 
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5 





3 6 


9 





6 





4 6 


10 


6 


7 





5 


12 


6 


9 





7 6 


15 





12 


6 


10 


1 1 





15 





10 6 



• Average Clause reftrred to in Note under head <' Farm Stocking,** 

*' It is hereby declared and agreed, that, in case the crop and stock 
belonging to the party insured, in all the places aforesaid, shall, at the 
breakmg out of any fire or fires, be coUecHvely of greater value than 
the sum insured, the company shall only be liable to pay and make 
good to the insured such a proportion of the loss or damage as the sum 
insured shall bear to the whole value of the said crop and stock on hand 
at the time when such fire or fires shall first happen." 

Edinburgh^ December 1830. 

E 



\ 



In consequence of this arrangement, many insurances 
were, as was naturally to be expected, removed to Bng- 

• • • 

lish offices, where they were readily accepted on lower 
terms. Notwithstanding Uiis, the Scots companies had 
and have reason to congratulate themselves on the udofH 
tion of the measure, as they founds at the same time that 
their liability in point of amount of risks had decreoied, 
that their amount of premiums had very considerably 
increased. 

The difference to one office will suffice for example, 
yiz.x-The ificrease of premiums for one year after the 

- 

adoption of the above table of mimmwn rates was 
£1082. 158. 3d., whilst the decrciase of duty^ for the «ame 
period was £86. 15s. Id. ; which latter sum, at 3s. per 
cent, is equal in risk to £57,833. 6s. 8d., and shows, 
that although the liability of the company in question 
was lessened to that e:s(tent, the premiums exceeded the 
former year by nearly eleven hundred pounds* The 
following year there was a further very considerable 
addition to the proportionate amount of premiums re- 
ceived. 

Having produced this convincing evidence of the cor- 
dial support English offices wiU meet with from those in 
Scotland, when they bring forward any measure £ov be- 
uniting the business, I proceed to explain th# pataire qI 
the risks enumerated in the forementioued list, with reor* 
sons for the fixing of the minimum premium there quoted 
for each. I shall therefore take them seriatim^ a,ccom- 
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panying each explanation with what f emarks may oc- 
ear to me as I proceed, commencing with 

APOTHECARIES, 48. 6d. 

The rate of 4s« 6d. is of course meant as applicable 
to the stock and utensils only, and for this yery ob- 
vious reason, that in the event of fire their destruction is 

certain; for to the stock, water is as destructive as the 

• • • . ■ • "I 

element it is used to control or subdue; and the uten- 

• . ■ * '. ' ' 

sils consisting principally of glass filled with liquids^ 

expensive essences, &c., some of an inflammable kind, 
are of too brittle a nature to resist the least violence ill 
removial, or the force of heat from fire. These reasons 
are amply sufficient to show that the stock and utensils 
belong tp the doubly hazardous class, while the usual 
rate for glass and china shops is 4s. 6d. I may mention 
a recent case which came under my observation ; it was 
a ease where most of the goods were saved, but the 
ic^z^ and smohe had made such havoc that the damage 
was to the majority of them more than eighty per cent. 

The rate for buildings occupied by apothecaries is 
misettled, offices sometimes obtaining Is. 6d. and some- 
times 28., whichever rate the party is willing to pay, 
which, of course, is generally the lowest. Now, where 
medicines are merely dispensed^or sold, there is not 
Ukxace than common risk to the building, except what 
arises from small quantities of inflammable oils, &c. ; 
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but it frequently happens that distillatidn of simple 
waters, such as lavender, &c*, is carried on, experiments 
made, or confectionery, such as medicinal lozenges, &c., 
in which cases I am of opinion the rate for the building 
should not be under 2s. 6d. Lliboratories, of courise, 
are not under 10s* 6d. 

BOOKBINDERS 58. 

The rale of 5s. is in this case meant to apply to both 
building and stock, in consequenceof the risk arising from 
the business carried on, by which both are equally endan- 
gered in the event of fire. In bookbinders' workshops 
where business to any great extent is done, there is con- 
siderable risk, as they cannot do without a fire or fires, 
and frequently a stove, required for making paste and 
heating the glue and figuring irons. There is usually 
a quantity of paper shavings about the floor, which are 
in danger of ignition from various causes. They are 
also in the dangerous habit of drying books on a wooden 
frame made to go round the fire, which is frequently 
left whilst the workmen go to their meals. From all 
these circumstances, I think the rate of 5s. for this risk 
in cities, or large manufacturing towns, or sea-ports, 
correct, while I am of opinion that in small provincial 
towns the rate, should not exceed 3s. Booksellers some-: 
times carry on binding to a small extent, in which 
cases I conceive Ss. to be a very fair charge. : 
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BOOKSELLERS 2s. 

. This rate of ^. is only applicable to the stock; and 
when we consider its liability to injury in the event 
.of even a trivial accident on the premises, it must be 
acknowledged that the risk is more than;^eUe that of 
the building. Smoke or water is nearly as destruc- 
tive to a bookseller's stock as fire, and frequently more 
so; it often happens that sets of valuable books are 
rendered useless in consequence of the absence of one or 
more volumes, probably stolen or destroyed in the con- 
fusion. Booksellers carrying on the binding business 
should pay 3s. per cent, over all. 

CART or WHEEL WRIGHTS, without Stove,... 58. 
Do. with Stove, lOs. 6d. 

• ■ .... 1 

■ These rates are chargeable on both building and stock; 
and, considering the near approximation of the business 
to that of Wrights, carpenters, and cabinet-makers, wMch 
are rated at 10s. 6d. and 15s., and on which I shall re- 
mark in rotation, the premiums fixed are not more than 
sufficient. 

CALENDERERS, 3s. 

Do. with Steam-engine, 4s. 6d« 

. Building, machinery, and stock (the latter usually in 
trust), are subject to the same premium. The process- 
es generally carried on are calendering, lapping, hot- 
pressing) and packing. Furnaces are required foi: 
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heating the cylinder irons, which are made red hot; 
ovens are also used for heating iron plates for hot- 
pressing. The rates above quoted are those charged 
by most of the English offices for calenderers in Glas- 
gow, and, I incline to think, approach tolerably near to 
a remunerating premium for the best of the kind ; but 
as same offices are not very particular as to the rate, and 
consequently keep down the premiums, to the injury of 
all, the advantage would be great if an understanding 
could be effected. 

COTTON-MILLS, Us. 

* ■ • 

This risk, forming as it does a most important part 
of the business of insurance in manufacturing districts, 
is so familiar to, and has been so well considered by 
all Insurance Companies, that I feel it to be unneces- 
sary to attempt a description of it. I have already, 
in a preceding page, mentioned that in 181^ the pre- 
^ mium was, in consequence of the violent competitioa 
in insurance business, reduced so low as 128. ; and 
that towards the latter part of that year, by Ae Vkeanfi 
already alluded to, a minimum of 14s. was agreed to 
for the best of the kind, by common consent of aU the 
offices. I shall therefore content myself by offering 
very briefly a remark or two in reference to the sub- 
ject. In the first place, there is not much difference in 
the internal economy of a well-regulated cotton-mil], 
whether in England or Scotland: those in England 
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may in some instances be prrferable ; but there are 
•Yilrjr fine first-rate mills of tbis kind in SeotIai^« 

In tiie next place^ I do not faeiritate to give it as my 
dedded opinion, that 14s. ik too hw a premium Jbr my 
'OOtton-'miU ; and the data upon which 1 found this opi- 
jAmp is the fiict ef th^e being only eighty-three miUs 
of this description in Scotland, out of which number, 
during the space of fifteen years, twenty-two have been 
burnt) fen totally, and twelve partially. Now, suppose 
each of these eighty-three mills to have been insured 
for £1000 at 14s* p6r cent for the said fifteen years, the 
.teial premiuiki would amount to L.8715, and the loss o^ 
the ten mills alone £10,000, tvithout taking into con* 
dderation the twelve partial burnings, whieh would pro*- 
bably i^dunt U> anodier £5000 er more. Eight of 
thes^ total burnings have been within the last font* 
years, fiye of which have occurred within the year 1832L 
[The losses iti En^nd during the mmi^ period I believe to 
llave been gi^ater in proportion* There is no doiibt thait 
many of the fires have been incendialry^ biit as InsBvanoe 
Ckmpanies aire equally liable to make good tile losS| wfaeM> 
ther Siicendiary or aceidental (unless a discovery of the 
perpetrator^takes place, as to which event the most eit^ 
ttaordinary apathy exists), it should be considered k 
£jing the rate, and an effort made to obtain the bei^efit 
<^ an inquest on all sueh occasions, as suggested pagt 
9, of the importance of whioh measure the offices 
tuFould soon be convinced* 
'. b the last place, I may observe, that it is dificuU to 
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arrest the progrees of a fire when it onee bfeakt out ia 
a cotton or flax miU, jpartienlariy if the mill is abol fcr 
the night, or the work people at their meals. TbehviU- 
ing and contents are in most snch cases totallyoomnmiedl 
or destroyed; which circumstance, lalso think, should be 
takoi into consideration in fixing a minimum premiam. 

COTTON WOOL 2b. 6d. 

Although cotton wool only is mentioned in the list^ 
the rate is meant to apply to all buildings in which it 
is contained, as well as to the article itself. Tlie ex- 
perience of most offices proves the premium of Is. 6d« 
per cent, which was and now is the rate charged by 
many English companies, to be fiir from adequate. If 
once cotton in store is by any means ignited^ it is ten 
to one against the arresting the progress of the deronr- 
ing element till the whole is consumed. By the great 
fire in Mr Donaldson's cotton-store in Ohisgow on 
the 20th NoTember 1829, many English and Scotch 
offices suflFered to the extent of from fiye to ten thou- 
sand pounds each. This in some measure aroused the 
attention of a number of offices to the rate of ^re- 
miimi charged for the risk ; and for my own part, from 
the extent to which the office I represented was enga- 
ged, 1 had opportunities, from \mng some time on the 
spot carrying on the necessary investigation, in con- 
junction with the representatives of other compainies, of 
making myself tolerably acquainted with ihe extent of 
risk. I was convinced that the risk properly came under 
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the hazardous class ; and the same view has been taken 
bj all who have ^ven the subject any consideration. 
Many companies in consequence resolved to charge 
Ss. 6d. percent, thereafter, unless in cases where English 
offices obliged them to take less^ by offering lower terms. 
This practice is much followed, and shows the great 
want of Bn uniformity and scale of minimum premiums 
to be acted up to by all the offices. 

The circumstance of cotton wool being stored in baks 
impresses persons lacking practiccU. knowledge with the 
idea of little risk. It must, however, be taken into con- 
dderation, that although it may be warranted that arti- 
ficial light shall not be used in the store, it is not un- 
usual for a carter arriving from the wharf with a load to 
have a pipe in his mouth, with which he thoughtlessly 
enters the store, perhaps leaving his pipe laying on a bale 
while he unloads, thus placing th^ store in danger. It 
may be here proper to explain, that bales of cotton wool, 
when iiQported, are in general in a very tattered state, 
having large holes in them, the cotton often protruding; 
and is of that nature, that if a spark enters one of these 
holes, it will in all probability smoulder for hours be- 
fore breaking out into a flame. I knew one instance of 
a bale of cotton bursting into a flame in a cart just as 
it was about being removed into the store ;* and another 

* I account for this from the fact of bales of cotton being convey- 
ed up the Cijde on the decks of steam-boats, and exposed to the sparks 
which are constantly fljing from the chimneys of the numerous steam- 
boats passing, as well as from the vessel by. which they are conveyed. 
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where a bale of cotton on fire was immersed in water, 
remaining a considerablie time, which afterwards^ <« 
being opened out, burst into a flame. Other instances 
could be adduced to show that Cotton wool and cotton 
stores are £pur more hazardous than is generally con-* 
ceived ; but it is presumed enough has been said to 
convince those interested thaft the rate of 2s. 6d« should 
be the minimvm imder any circumstances. 



jT CORN-MILLS, without Kiln, 7s. 6d. 

Y 

Do. with Kiln, ...10s. 6d. 

These low rates given as applicablei to corn-mills^ 
would probably surprise an English office, ynxk^^% 
explanation, as the rates are certainly inapplicable 
to the majority of corn-mills in England^ It must 
therefore be observed, that those in Scotland are, genera 
rally speaking, of a kind Working not more than two 
pairs of stones, and the machinery propelled by water 
power. Many of these, mills are principally employed 
in the manufacture of oat meal, consequently oat shel-: 
ling (for which an extra premium is most properly 
charged on mills in England by most companies) is a 
matter of course. Between five and six years ago it 
was not unusual to insure; corn-mills in Scotland at Ss* 
per cent. ; and it has not been without difficulty the 
above minimum rates have been established. If the 
corn-mills in Scotland were of greater extent, working 
many pairs of stones, same as in many, parts 6f Eng- 
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land, a per centage on every extra pair above a specified 
iiuiiib«r would be the proper mode of rating them, and 
would undoubtedly be adopted ; as it is, the Seots oflEices 
are benefited, and consequently pleased, by the addi- 
tional premium they haye obt^ed by the adoption of 
die mmitnum above quoted* 

Although the above mtmffttim is the standard by which 
the Scots oflGices are governed, many distinctions have 
from time to time occurred to me which I think ought 
to be made. I conceivethe forementioned rateof 10s* 6d. 
should apply only to a mill where the kiln is of the 
best constmcthn ; the kiln fire being exterkfr to the mill 
walls, and the party waU going ti^ough the roof. In 
cases where the mill and kiln are under the same roof, 
when the kUn fire is within the mitt waUs^ €fr when the 
kiln is heated by the burning of seeds (oat shellings) 
on the fire, I know 15s. per cent, to be scarcely ade- 
quate; and although it does not occur to most of the 
offices to make any difference in the premium in such 
eases, it has always been my practice to charge 15s. per 
cent., which I believe has in almost every instance of 
the kind been paid^ 

It must be remembered, that oats, to' be made fit for 
the process of shelling |ind grinding, require td be very 
highly dried ; consequently, when on the kiln, they are, 
owing to their dry state, very susceptible of fire, and 
are easily ignited ; and when the kiln is heated by the 
burning of oat shellings under it^ the danger is very 



^ 
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considerable, and why it is so it may be as well. to ex* 
plain. In sach cases, then, the seeds or husks are either 
thrown on the fire by the hand of a man or boy employed 
about the miU, or distributed over the fire by a shaTriug 
spout, which is kept in motion J^ the machinery — ^the 
said spout hanging oyer the mouth of the furnace. 
When the kiln fire is within the mill walls, and the 
seeds thrown on by a man or boy, the risk is very great, 
as it is necessary to keep a great quantity of seeds for 
handy use very near (he furnace nundhj and which, by the 
bye, .has caused the destruction of several mills .in Sc<^ 
land. When the shaking spout is used, the seeds are 
in a deposit or loft^ from whence they descend by its 
means, and are spread over the fire by a great draught 
of air, which it is commonly contrived to have; and 
the supply of seeds being continual, many of them^ in 
consequence of the great draught, ascend burning ta 
the kiln bedding, on which the grain is placed to dry,, 
occasionally burning the kiln and contents, and either 
destroying or injuring the milL Many cases of this 
kind have occurred within my experience ; one instance 
is within five miles of Edinburgh, where the kiln, ^« 
has been destroyed three times. 

Whilst on this subject, it may be as well to [take a 
glance at grain kilns generally in Scotland, as used, not 
only by millers, but by maltsters, distillers, and others,, 
as I am confident, from what has come under my notice,, 
without meaning the slightest disrespect to the many 
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talentecT individuals at the head of English Insurance 
establishments, that these risks are but imperfectly un- 
derstood* As an instance of this, I may mention that it 
is consistent with my knowledge, that one or more of 
the oldest offices in London have insurances on kilns in 
Scotland at 3s. per cent., which no local office would 
insure imder 10s. 6d. and then only in comideraition of 
the parly insuring Ms other property. The fault probably 
rests with the agent in being too sparing of information 
when transmitting the order to head-quarters. The 
vast number of fires that have occurred in kilns is a 
convincing proof of something radically wrong, either 
in the construction, mode of heating, or other cause. In- 
deed, so very frequent have been the losses on this de- 
scription of risk, that it has been amatter of serious con- 
sideration with some Scots offices whether they should 
not decline such insurances altogether. This, however, 
would not be advisable for many obvious reasons, which 
will readily occur to all in the business. Under existing 
circumstances, the bestguarantee, in my humble opinion, 
against such frequent fires in kilns, and what I would 
with all deference to superior judgment suggest, would 
be a concurrence by all the offices, to deem grain on kUns 
during the process of kilning, or drying^ uninsurabk. This 
might easily be accomplished, even although nothing 
were settled as to rates for the different kinds ; and such 
a measure, I doubt not, would have the effect of prevent- 
ing many fires where kilns are used, as the certainty of 
the party being a joint sufferer with the Insurance Com- 
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pany in the event of the Idln being bumti would make 
him doubly careful^ and consequently increase the vigi- 
lance of his servants, by whose gross carelessness many 
of the fires occur* The premium for kilns should de- 
pend on their construction and mode of heating; and I 
shall here venture to offer an opinion as to what the 
premium should be for the various kindfii. 

The following occur to me as what ought to be chaigedii 
No. 1. Kiln strongly built of stone or brick, 
covered with tile or slate; the head or 
1>edding of perforated iron or tile, sup- 
ported by iron or stone joists, heated by 
coal or cinders ; beii^ of the kind called 
fire proof, - « - 3s, per cent. 

Heated by peat, ... . 5g, 

No. 2. Ealn similar to No. 1., but having the 

joists or supporters of wood, - 5s. 

No. 3.. Kiln covered with hair-cloth and wooden 

joists, - •• - 7s. 6d 

No. 4ts Kiln bedded with straw under the 

hair-cloth, . * ^ Igg. or 21^. 

No. 5. Kiln called inclosed, constructed in- 
ternally with lath and plaster, bedded 
with iron, - - - . 78. 6d^ 

Do. do. do. with hair-cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Do. do. do. with straw, tmm- 
swrable. 
An insurance of No. 4 is not desirable. This kmd 
of kiln is in common use in some parts of Scotland, and 
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18 the kind I have referred to as insured by London of- 
fiees at the inadequate rate of 3s. per cent. 
Kilos No. 1 and 2, if heated by the' 
burning of oat shellings on kiln 
firei f m ' ^ • iQg. 6d.*per cent. 

Kilns No. S and 4, if heated by the burning of oat 
thellings on kiln fire> tmmjt<ra&fe. 
Grain on any kiln umnsurabk* 
iVo^.— The above rates I of course mean as applicable 
to kilns when not adjoining to any com'tniU. 

Granaries, when communicating with kilns, I am 
of opinion, should be chai^d as follows. 

If with kiln No. 1, granary, &c. 2s. and Ss. 

S, dow .3s. 

3, do. 5s. 

4, do. 10& 6d. 

5, do. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 
Distillers' kilns, when of the best construction, if con- 
nected with still-house, are charged 10s. 6d. ; but if not 
«f the best, according to circumstances and the judg- 
ment of the office concerned. 

Kilns connected with mills, are subject to the mill 
rates* 

DISTILLERIES, with or without" Kiln, and com- 
municating therewith 10s. 6d. 

The rate of 10s. 6d. for distilleries, that is to say, for 
all buUdings and their contents when connected with 
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the stiU-house, is a gratifying improvement in the pre- 
mium for that risk in Scotland within the last few years, 
where insurances of this description were, anterior ta 
1820, taken at 7s. 6d« per cent. The immense quantity 
of whisky manufiu;tnred in Scotland has rendered the 
insurance of distilleries a matter of considerable mo- 
ment to all Insurance Companies; consequently the' 
greater importance of an amicable understanding be- 
tween the offices as to the minimum to be charged for 
the risk. 

The minimum rate being by the table of the Scots of- 
fices 10s. 6d., they use their discretion as to the addition^ 
to be . charged when the stills or kilns are numerous. 
Distilleries situated in, or on, the borders of the High- 
lands, are deemed more hazardous than others, and 21s. 
per cent, and upwards is usually charged, as, besides 
not being in general so well erected or constructed, 
they are considered to be in some sort of daiiger from 
incendiarism, from those bands carrying on illicit distil-* 
lation in those parts, and who, it is well known, possess 
no very favourable feelings towards the l^al distiller in 
their neighbourhood. Stores, when detached from the 
working parts of a distillery, are generally charged Ss. 

FARM-STOCKING. 

Farm Dwelling-House, slated or tiled, and detached 

from offices, 2s. Od. 

Thatched do 5s. Od. 
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' « 

•V 

Slated or tiled offices, 2s. 6d. 

Thatched do... 5s. Od. 

. Stock in barn-yard for the year, 2s. 6d. 

. Do. in. do. for shorter period, 2s. Od. 

• 

Do. within risk of steam-engine, 4s. 6d. 

Note. — When the grain is stached in more than one pldce^ the 
Insurance thereon to he subject to the average clatise. 

The diabolical spirit of iDcendiarism which existed 
in several English counties in the latter part of 1830, 
by which much farming property was destroyed, was 
what first led the Scots offices to consider the propriety 
of endeavouring to raise the rates on farm buildings and 
stock, which, prior to that time, were charged as follows: 

Buildings, tiled or slated • Is. 6d. 

X naicneQ. ...•••.••••..•«.....••.. ...^s. on. * 
The great alarm felt by most of the English com* 
panics in consequence of the destruction then going on 
amongst the farmers by " Swing," which induced some 
of them to issue repeated circulars to their agents, rais- 
ing premiums in certain districts and cases to 5s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per cent., very much aided the 
exertions of the Scots companies to establish a scale 
of rates as applicable to that kind of insurance, which 
Gilded in the adoption of the rates specified in this table 
as above enumerated, and which, I have much satisfac- 
tion in saying, have been most faithfully adhered to, 
and, notwithstanding the injudicious advertisements of 

some English Companies (perhaps by their agents with* 

r 
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out their sanction or authority), informing the pub- 
lic that they continued to insure farming stock ai the 
old rates of Is. 6d. &c. scarcely any insurances of this 
description hare been lost to the Scots offices,' who be- 
nefited greatly by the increase of premium, as well as 
established the custom of inserting the average clause, 
unless separate value is gtven. I must here take leave 
to express regret, if not surprise, that so many Insurance 
Companies of experience in England should allow so fa- 
vourable an opportunity as occurred at the time to which 
I allude, to pass without making an effort to establish aa 
adequate rate. The rates above specified (together with 
the advantage of an average clause for farm produce) 
I believe to be remunerating , and am confident, did 
the London offices know how readily they are paid, 
they would at once adopt them. 

^ FLAX-MILLS, warra^ted no Cardiiig of Tow or 

Heckling therein,...* IGs. 

Do. with Carding of Tow, 18s. 

Do. with the addition of Heckling,... 208^ 

These are the rates acted upon by both English and 
(Scotch Companies, and their adoption .is one of tlie 
]good consequences arising from the correspondence al^ 
ready particularly mentioned. The increase or rise of 
rates for fkx-mills in Scotland caused a very[[eonsidei> 
able sensation amongst the flax-spinners in Narth Bri- 
tain, who, after holding meetings on the subjeet, and 
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Bdakisg a great deal of inquiry, by means of a commit- 
tee of their number, as to the amount paid for pre- 
miums for that risk in Scotland for the last twenty 
years, and the amount received on the other hand for 
losses, came to a conclusion, and endeayoured to con- 
vince the Insurance Companies, that they had been 
making enormous profits, and that the premiums were 
greatly too high for the risk. The offices, however, 
possessing more accurate information, or, more pro* 
perly speaking, more convincing evidence^ of the state of 
the case, than was within the reach of the manufacturers, 
the representation of course failed in the desired effect* 
Many intimations were thereafter made by individual 
spinners, of its being in contemplation to form a mu- 
tual insurance or guarantee society amongst them- 
selves ; but as I have not of late heard any more on 
the subject, I conclude that, if such an idea was ever 
seriously entertained, it has been abandoned. 

Although I have visited various cotton-mills in Eng« 
land, my inspections of English flax-mills have been 
very limited. I have however had abundant opportu- 
nity of forming an opinion in regard to flax-mills in 
Scotland^ from having personaUy inspected the greatest 
portion of them; and I must at once pronounce the 
migdrity of them as inferior to those I have seen in the 
south, particularly in point of cleanliness, which I hold 
to b« a most important matter in a flax-milL 

1 be best mills, generally speaking, are those situated 
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ill the immediate vicinity of a town, as, from the supe- 
riority, cleanliness, and general use of gas, they are all 
lighted by it ; whilst those mills situated at a distance 
in the country are mostly lighted by oil lamps or 
candles, inclosed, of course, at the cards, but often with 
the glasses of the Ian thorns broken. 

Offices in England have been in the habit of making 
it a condition in all flax-mill insurances, that the gas- 
lights in the carding rooms shall be inclosed in glass ; 
which measure any one at first sight would pronounce 
a most necessary precaution, considering the inflam- 
mable nature of the article manufactured : indeed, so 
much a matter of course proceeding was it with myself, 
before I visited the mills in question, that I would not 
have recommended an insurance of the kind without a 
protecting clause or warranty to that effect. My view, 
however, in this particular is of late years very much 
altered, in consequence of finding a vast number of them 
lighted at the cards by uninchsed gas-lights, and by a 
close examination into the degree of danger arising 
from that mode of lighting, as well as from the opinion 
entertained by some of the most intelligent and respect-, 
able spinners in Scotland. ' 

I found a variety of burners used in different mills, 
some being lighted by single jets, .some by double jets, 
others by treble jets or batwings, and again others by 
Argand burners, — the latter having common glasses 
on them, exactly the s4me as used in shops. I must 
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declare that I do not approve of the latter in the card- 
ing rooms, although in the reeling and spinning rooms 
they are admirable; for on a burner of the Argand 
kind there is room sufficient for a lodgement of fibres of 
waste, of which every one who has seen a nax-mill at 
work knows there is always a great deal floating in the 
carding rooms, the air being filled with them. These, if 
not cleared off the burners at such times as the waste 
is collected, which should in a well-regulated mill be 
several times a day, might ignite, and falling amongst 
the waste on the floor, cause a destructive fire. Now, 
in regard to single or double jet burners the case is 
quite different, as, the flame or flames coming out of 
one or two small points, there is no room for lodgement. 
The flames from these burners consume in the air the 
fibres which, as I before observed, are always floating 
about in the carding rooms ; and, from the great pains 
I have taken in the examination of mills lighted in this 
way, I am of opinion that, with regard to single and 
double jet burners, the clause may be safely dispensed 
with ; but I have an objection to treble jets or batwingsy 
as having in my opinion too much flame for a flax-mill, 
at all events for the, card-room. 

The rates above quoted are applicable to flax-mills 
of the 5e5^ kind, lighted by gas, and situated within 
timeous assistance. Mills lighted by oil or candles, or 
situated at a distance from any town, are of course 
higher, according to the judgment of the office receiv- 
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iDg the proposal. Some few mills there are in Soot^ 
land where the flax is spun wet^ there being attached 
to every spinning frame a horizontal tin tube for hold- 
ing water, through which the flax passes during the 
operation of twisting or spinning. If this was the only 
process carried on, the risk would be very small com* 
paratively; but as I know of no case where carding, 
&c. is not cari'ied on in the same building, the above 
rates strictly apply. The flax-miils in North Britmn 
seldom exceed three floors. In mills lighted by gas it 
should be made a particular condition that the gas be 
lighted by the regular patent safdy lanihom, having a 
hole in the bottom, same as used by the street-lamp- 
lighters, and no kind of l^p or candle allowed. When 
mills are lighted by lamps or candles, which is the ease 
in some of the small and inferior country milts, a pro* 
visa should be made against lighting, snuffing, or ex- 
tinguishing within tfie mllL In some of the mills in 
Scotland they are very careless and slovenly as to the 
mode of lighting gas, as well as in extinguishing lamps 
or candles. 

• • • 

HOTELS and TAVERNS, 2s. 6d, 

Buildings and contents of course the same rate. No 
.ai^ument can be necessary to show the propriety of 
placing hotels, taverns, and public*houses, under the 
second class of premiums at least; for the single. circum- 
stance of their being open for the accommodati<m of 
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good» bad, and indiffereat^ drunk and sober, and at 
jJmost all hours, is sufficient of itself, without taking 
into consideration the numerous and lafge fires and 
.HBaadles, cooking aipparatus, and Various other cii'cunk- 
-stances, almost too numerous to mention,— one in paiv 
ticular, by which I have known many accidents to oe* 
cur at inns, vis. tliat of persons going to bed in a state 
of inebriety. Landlords cannot Control their guests in 
.their libations ; neither do many of them think it their 
interest to attempt it Taking all these matters into 
consideration, I am of opinion that, although publico 
houses and taverns, which are merely places of aecont- 
modatioil and resort (for the idle and dissipated, I^may 
say) during the day and ev^ng, may be fairly rated 
in the second class ; larg^ hotels and commercial inns, 
in point of hazard, TO6r6 properly belong to the third 
0r doubly hazardous C\stis$9 or, at all events, should not 
be under Ss^ : * 

At the time the abov^ rater o( 2s;» 6d. was Agreed to 
by the Scotch offices, I knew of large hotels and com<- 
mercial inns which were insured at Is. 6d. and 2s. 
These have been raised to the said minimum^ at least all 
in which the Scotch offices were concerned ; but great 
irregularity stiU exists amongst the English offices as 
to this risk. 

When I was clerk in an insurance office in London 
several years ago, it was the practice to charge 23* ML 
per cent, for this ri^k if we couU get it ; but, as some 
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companies were insuiing the same risk at Is. 6d,, we 
were often obliged to do so too, if the party objected, 
or, as was frequently the case, produced the policy of 
another office. This is the practice of many offices 
now, in regard to various risks. The evil of it is ap- 
parent ; it is termed acting in self-defence^ and must be 
deemed, by all those wishing well to the business, a 
system ill-advised, injurious, and injudicious, and which 
I do hope to see superseded by a general understanding. 
Stabling and out-houses belonging to inns or hotels, 
together with the live and dead stock, bear the same 
rate of premiums as the inns. 

HECKLERS, without artificial light. 58. Od. 

Do. lighted from without. 7s. 6d. 

Do. lighted from within lOs. 6d. 

Hemp and flax, owing to its inflammable nature, is 
deemed hazardous by all offices ; consequently, wher- 
ever it is deposited^ the buildings and contents belong 
to the second class ; but when the article comes to be 
loosened out with a view to its undergoing any pro- 
cess preparatory to manufacture, the risk of fire is of 
course increased, and further augmented \fhen artifi- 
cial light is introduced into the building. The rates 
for the process of heckling were, until this table was 
agreed to, very unsettled ; but since the rates quoted 
have been acted upon, insurances of this kind have 
been pleasantly enough transacted. 
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The above rates are of course only applicable when 
the business is carried on by itsblf, quite unconnected 
^ith any mill or hazardous risk. I do not think the 
Liondon offices accept insurances of this risk under the 
rates quoted. The rate of 5s., with a warranty that 
artificial fight is not used, I consider fair; also the fute 
of Tsl 6d. when lighted by lanthorns fixed in the wall, 
and lighted outside; but I do not consider 10s. 6d. equal 
to the risk when lighted by lanthorns iw^tcfe <!A6 work" 
shopi at all events not without a clause that the 
candles or lamps in the said lanthorns shall neither 
be lighted, snufi^ed, nor extinguished in the heckling 
shop. Persons who have not seen the process cannot 
form finy correct idea of the very filthy state of the in- 
terior of a flax-dresser's or heckler's workshop. The 
'waste and dust^ from the flax hangs in all directions, 
and is so susceptible of fire, that almost a spark would 
Ignite it, and set it off like gunpowder. It is on thi$ 
account I think the rate inadequate for inside lights. 

JEWELLERS, stock generally 3s. Od. 

Or, if divided, thus — 
Plate and Plated Goods and Cutlery ... .2s. Od. 
Stock of Jewellery 4s. 6d. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that these rates 
apply to stock only, and that the buildings, when un- 
iconnected with manufactory or workshops, are insured 
as not hazardous. I was not a little surprised to find. 
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at the period of my first inttoductioii into tlio SeoKsh 
Insurance business, that jewellers were insured gene- 
rally in Scotland at tbe very inadequate rate of Is. 6d., 
and without any limitation or clause as to jewels or 
precious stones ; and my surprise was not lessened when 
I found that the agents of some London offices of ezpor 
rience were allowed to do business on the same terms. 
Fortunately for all the offices, the principsd jewellers 
in the metropolis and leading towns of Scotland were 
and are of the first character and respectability* This 
eertainly might have had some influence in inducing 
ihe insurers to grant policies at so very inadequate a 
rate. Under such circumstances, it was not. without 
difficulty any augmentation of the rate could be effect- 
ed. A patient consideration, however, of all circum- 
stances connected with the risk^ led to an understand' 
ing amongst the Scots offices, on which the above rates 
are founded. Indeed few considerations would suffice 
to this end, such as the costly nature of the stock, its 
great susceptibility of injury, its portability,* and con- 
sequent liability to be secreted or stolen; and, though 

* L have heard the circumstance of the portability of a stock used 
as an argument bj persons insuring, why the insurance should be done 
lower ; but when we bear in mind that in Scotland the dwelling- 
houses of the tradesmen are in most cases a mile or two awaj from 
their shops, which are padlocked up at night, the argument is in fa- 
vour of a high premium ; as, in the event of accident, the stock is at 
the mercy of the rabble for a time, and where the property k yalo* 
able and portable the consequence is obvious. 
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last not least, the risk to so valuable a stock, in there 
being taverns or workshops in the same tenement9 either 
over or under the said shop* The offices have acted 
wisely in agreeing to a regular charge fo:^ this risk ; bat 
they still require to go a step farther, and to adopt a 
clause inserted by some of the most experienced Lqi^ 
don companies, viz. *' That diamonds, pearls, and other 
real jewels, shall only be held to be included provided 
they form part of articles of stock actually manufac- 
tured, and provided, in case of loss, no single manufac- 
tured article, of which diamonds, pearls, or other real 
jewels form a part, be valued at more than L. " 

(not exceeding thirty poundi?).* 

Jewellers' and silversmiths' workshops are charged 
2s. 6d. and upwards, according to the number and con- 
struction of forges, furnaces, and stoves, and refining 
of metals. 

•^ MANSION-HOUSES 2s. 

Whether the reduction of the sixpences in the three 
.first classes of insurances in 1825 was a prudent or 
judicious measure or not, has been already considered. 
It was decided on by persons of ability and experience, 
and was no doubt intended as a death-blow to certain 
opponents, as well as to check that spirit, for establish- 
ing new offices which at that time existed to an asto- 

* This most valuable part of the stock is, however, generally depo« 
sited in an iron safe. 
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nishiDg extent. The effects of the measure soon became 
visible in the extinguishing of a Beacon, in the over- 
throw of the iBgis, which, although immortalized in 
songs of old for its defensive powers, could not shield 
itiself in this new warfare of sixpences ; and in the gra- 
dual withdrawing of a vast number of small offices, 
from the business; but I cannot conceive that the rate 
of Is. 6d. was intended to become so general as it has; 
thiat is to say, I believe at the time, it was purposed to 
make certain exceptions; and I would conceive, al- 
though I do not know it to be the case, that the rate for 
'mansionrhouses, with their contents, was one of the in- 
tended exceptions. It is consistent with the experience 
of most existing offices, that very heavy losses have 
been sustained on mansion-houses; for although- they 
are free from the risk of contiguous buildings, they are 
almost always far beyond the reach of fire-engines or 
other powerful assistance, and consequently, when a 
fire happens, the house and furniture are usually involv- 
ed in total destruction. Since the above rate of 2s. for 
mansions has been adopted as the minimum in Scotland, 
I have iieard of very few instances where that premium 
has been refused, and then only where agents for Eng- 
lish companies have offered to take the insurance at 
Is. 6d. 

It may. be worthy of remark, that although the pub- 
lic, reap the benefit of the reduction, I never conversed 
with a person on the subject who did not pronounce it 
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a most uncalled for, even absurd measure, so far as the 
public is concerned^ and express surprise how insurances 
could be done at Is. 6d. with any advantage to the com- 
pany. . ' '. ) 



MUSLIN GOODS IN WAREHOUSE 2s. 

«. 

This risk is certainly ill defined, and, so far as infor- 
mation is concerned, might as well have been omitted 
altogether. I can only account for its ambiguity from 
its being one of the last risks considered, and hurriedly 
inserted. The risk meant is muslin manufacturers' 
stock, in Glasjgow or Paisley, commonly called manufac- 
turers. 

I must confess, that partly owing to the incorrect man- 
ner in which this has appeared in the table, which ren- 
dered it scarcely intelligible to the different agents, and 
partly from another causey there has been but little at- 
tention paid to this rate of 2s. for manufacturers. The 
cause to which I allude, and which is one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles to further improvement in Scotland, is 
the readiness of English companies to insure manufac- 
turers* stock at the lowest premium of Is. 6d. Whilst 
this risk forms so large a portion of insurance business 
in the manufacturing districts of Scotland, and the Eng- 
lish offices continue blind to their own interests, the 
Scots, offices have no alternative but to accept such in- 
surances on the same terms; but I do hope and trust, that 
the unexaggerated account I have before given of the. 
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risks in business streets in large towns in Scotland, par^ 
ticularly in Edinburgh and Glasgow, will cause some 
consideration at least to be given to the subject. I feel 
confident that the officers of Insurance Companies in 
London, or elsewhere, who have not visited Scotland, 
have no idea of the risk of the insurances in question; 
and that those who have visited it with any attention 
ill regard to insurance, must be convinced of the foUy of 
insuring at the present rates. It is by no means nncom- 
mon for one tenement to contain the warehouses of five, 
and sometimes six manufacturers, besides retail shops, 
in the street flats, and possibly spirit-drinking shops, 
or bakers' ovens underneath. This in some measure 
accounts for the great extent of some of the Glasgow 
fires, and shows the necessity of local indexes, to guard 
against an unexpected severe blow by a fire in build- 
ings where so many manufacturers are congregated. 
The adoption of my suggestion as to the rates for cer- 
tain streets will go some way towards improving these 
insurances. 

v/' PRINTERS ...58. 

« 

I feel confident I need not make use of any argu- 
ment to show the propriety of having raised the mm • 
mum premium for the buildings and contents of print- 
ing offices to 58. per cent. In consequence of the un- 
settled state of insurance business, printers in Scotland, 
.anterior to the issuing of the table I am explainiiig. 
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were insured, in fact, on iheir own terms,-^8ay 3s. per 
cent., — Instead of many of them being Ts. 6d. and 
10s.6d.; and although avast improvement has been made 
in the establishing a minimum of 5s., it is in a great 
nmnber of cases inadequate; and will remain so, so 
long as the London companies continue the present 
gystem of underselling, as carried on by their agents in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. &c. I at this moment know 
of large tenements, containing printing-offices,- spirit- 
eellars, and taverns, besides a great number of other 
tenants in different occupations, insured at Is. 6d. and 
2s., in consequence of the desire of one offijce or agent 
to obtain the preference. It is often a matter of sur- 
]^ri9e when I see experienced London offices acting in 
this, I must say, absurd manner; but I, in my own 
mind, as often acquit the management of such incoh- 
Bistencies, feeling inclined to believe that, owing to 
eome cause or other, it rests with the agent, who, in 
the hurry of the moment, and relying oh memory for a 
knowledge of the property, instead of, in every case, 
making an inspection, omits such particulars^ as to oc- 
cupations, &c. in transmitting orders, as the offices 
should be put in possession of to enable them to judge 
properly of the risk. When I was in London, great 
attention was always paid to a printer's proposal for 
insurance^ and on all occasions a survey made. In«- 
deed, some offices were, and now are, so particular^ as 
^o r^nire answers to printed queries applicable to this 
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risk. The principal danger in a printingH>ffice arises, 
Igt, From the use of pipe or other stoves. 
2dj From the hanging of paper on poles or lines. 
Bdj From the use of candleis, gas, and fires, &c. where 
the article is. so susceptible of ignition — ^and other minor 
matters, all of them subject to the circumstances at- 
tending the situation of the building — other businesses, 
&c. Where the paper is hung in rooms having gas or 
other lights underneath, the risk is very considerable; 
and the greatest judgment requires to be exercised a. 
to placilig the lights, so as to have them a sufficient dis- 
tance from the paper ; and the poles or lines should be 
always so arranged as to leave a sufficient space inime- 
diately over the flame. But as my object is merely to 
show the propriety of fixing a rate below which none 
should go, I shall not venture my opinion further as to' 
this risk, conceiving that no person connected with in- 
surance will advocate descending below 5s. for the beM 
printing-office in Britain. 

/ PAPER-MILLS heated by Steam,— no Stove 58. 

Do. with Stoves, having Flues 21s. 

The improvements that of late years have taken place 
in the manufacture of almost every article. of general 
use or consumption are truly woilderful ; and, in my 
ojnnion, there is not a more striking contrast, th^n in 
the present and former method of making the very ne- 
cessary article of paper. Compare, for instance, a pa- 
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per-mill of the olden time, where the palp-vats are 
heated by the old iron pots so long in use, where the, 
paper is made by hand-frames, and thereafter dried on 
lines, in a stove-room heated by iron or brick flues ; — 
contrast it with one of the modern paper-mills, worked 
entirely by steam, using the new patent machine, which 
will not only make a sheet of paper a mile long, but dry 
it at the same time, leaving it ready for the knife and 
press— and you will declare there is no similitude in 
the risk. 

It appears to me to follow, almost as a matter of 
course, that as the improvements in the manufacture 
or machinery increase and get matured, the risk from 
fire must decrease. 

The rate of 5s. first above mentioned is intended as 
the minimum for paper-mills on the most modern and 
improved construction, where the process is carried on 
exclusively by steam^ the boilers and furnaces being exte^ 
rior to the mill walls ; and the latter rate of 21s. is that 
for such mills on the old principle and construction, 
having a flue drying stove communicating. More par^ 
ticularity might have been observed in regard to this risk 
in fixing a rate for it when on the old construction with 
the drying stove detached ; but as the new patent ma- 
chine is now coming into pretty general use, the doing 
so may not be of very great moment. There is, how- 
ever, an important distinction which should be drawn, 
but which most offices altogether overlook, which is 

G 
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that between whUe mills, broum mills, and coloured 
lAills^t'ftrr'there id an astonishing difference between ifee 
ri^k df a white and brown paper-^milL- Brown milLv are 
farmere hazardous than white, in* consequence of the 
ifuantity oiftax waste used in the manufacture of brown 
pkpery and from a deposit of that very inflammable ar- 
ticie being-of (necessity kept in the building. -Where 
doioured paper ie made, coppers, consequently furnaees, 
are 'fequired for the purposes of -tl^e dye. • The last 
brown and coloured mill burnt in Scotland wa& in Ber- 
wickshire, and was occasioned by a candle being- tncuf- 
ver^tentfy taken out of a lanthom in a room where the flax 
waste ^Vas stored. Gard->board was made at this mill^«nd 
that kind of coarse blue paper which .sugat^-refiners pUt 
around loaves of sugar. I am aware that 2l8w i»-too 
low for many paper-onills on the okl plan with stoves ; 
but I mention these matters ih^ oFder to their -bekig oon- 
sidered in the event of any ott tempt b^g^iMde 4o^ fix a 
minimum scale by all the offices^ as woU aa^to sheW^how 
much knowledge and attention is^requked^ be exer- 
cised in taking insorances even on paper-mills, and of 
what infinite consequence an understanding amongst 
the offices would be*' 



,' 'I 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES 2s. 



t* 



I have already, under the head of " Booksellers," 
shortly alluded to the different ^asnaltieSi attendant on 
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books in the event of fi]?e ; andmentioned, that although 
the fii*e may be but very inconsiderable, loss may not 
^nly be expected to arise from it, but from the separate 
and combined operations of smoke, water, and thieves. 
I have witnessed heavy losses from smoke and' water 
when the fire has been very trifling; also from odd'^o^ 
lumes of expensive works being stolen, which' has ren- 
dered the whole work useless. I do not' by any means 
deem even 2s. adequate for books, much less the rate 
of Is. 6d.'as usually charged by London offices; and 
am confident that no argument is neciessary to show tlie 
propriety of the above minimum. It' should be taken 
into consideration that libraries have in general pipe or 
warm air stoves, and frequently bookbinding Or rl^pair- 
ing of books is carried on in the same building, ' In this 
latter case, an addition should be made' in proportion 
to the time it is carried on. 

*/ PAWNBROKERS 6s. 

The consideration of many circumstances conduced 
to the fixing of this rate of 5s. as the lowest premium 
for pawnTirokers in Scotland, who hdd previously been 
charged only 2s^ 6d. In the first placed those situated 

• 

in Edin"burgh'and Glasgoii^ afe in the worst parts of the 
'towns, in teViements niiinerously occtipied, in some of 
which are taverns and hazardous businesses. In the 
second place,' the stoclc is of a miscellaneous description, 
embracing not only wearing apparel, piece goods, plate. 
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&c. but china, glass, jewellery, watches, musical instru- 
ments, pictures, and other articles of a brittle or cosily 
nature, many of which, even according to general cub- 
.tom, bear a doubly hazardous premium. There is very 
considerable risk from the close stowage of the goods, 
•which are deposited in rooms fitted up with divisions so 
near as to leave barely room for the passage of the ap- 
prentice or other person whose duty it is to search for 
the articles required in the shop, and which search, 
owing to the darkness of the rooms from the quantity 
of goods deposited in the frames excluding the daylight^ 
is performed with a Ian thorn or inclosed lamp ; but T 
have sometimes known open lamps or candles incau- 
tiously used, and have had to arrange losses so caused. 
I consider this a great part of the risk in the pawnbrok- 
ing business, and consequently deem it of importance that 
all insurances of the kind should be subject toa clause ex- 
cluding uninclosed lights in the deposit or pledge rooms. 
It may be very properly taken into consideration, that 
difficulty sometimes occurs in ascertaining satisfactorily 
the amount of loss in the event of .fire. It is, however, 
always understood that an Insurance Company's liability 
on pledges is limited to the extent of the sum advanced 
on each article destroyed, together vnih legal interest 
thereon ; and a clause to that effect should be introduced 
into the policy. 

Pawnbrokers in London and large English tovms 
may be somewhat less hazardous than in Scotland, ow- 
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ing to the occupying the entire building in England, 
and not endangered from tenants being over and under 
them, as in Scotland ; but when we consider all the[cir- 
cumstances, it must be acknowledged that 5s. is not 
more than equivalent to the risk even in London, the 
great metropolis of the world. Pledges should be in- 

« 

sured separately in one sum ;^and stock, bonajide pro- 
perty, separately in another. 

POWER.LOOM FACTORIES 5s. 

Although I deem 5s. inadequate for the majority of 
power-loom factories, the fixing it as the lowest rate is 
certainly a great improvement effected for that branch 
of insurable property. These factories, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, " mills," vary in height from one to 
five and six floors, and were taken at 3s. to 5s. per 
ceut.^before this tariff was concurred in. It is true, the 
process is merely weaving by machinery propelled by 
steam ; but as nearly the whole of the factories or mills 
are of considerable extent (there being but very few of 
one story only), there are a vast number of lights re- 
quired — in large mills more than one hundred; and 
where this is the case, the risk cannot be very trifling. 
I consider them the best kind of mills, but think the 
risk of the best fully equal to 7s. 6d. per cent. ; but if 
the boilers' furnaces are within the walls of the factory, 
lOs. 6d. ; and if stoves are used, the insurance should 
become a matter of special consideration. One of these 
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factories was burnt down on Thursday the 18th of Oc-* 
tober last. . . 

RETAIL SPIRIT-DEALERS 2s: 6d. 

Tills is a class of tradesmen in Scotland numerous be- 
yond conception. The business, though there are many 
respectable persons in it, appears to me to be the cfer- 
nier resort of those persons who are unable to succeed 
in any other way of obtaining a livelihood ; hence the 
fact which I have before mentioned, that scarcely a te- 
nenient of extent in the high or back streets of business 
towns, Edinburgh and Glasgow in particular, but con- 
tains a tavern or spirit-dealer, sometimes two or three, 
in the same building, some of them having ovens for 
baking small pies, for which the working classes, ap- 
prentices, and others, have an extraordinary penchant. 
The term " retail" is meant to distinguish spirit-drink- 
ing shops and taverns from grocers, who are termed 
" grocers and spirit-dealers ;" for grocers in Scotland 
pot oply 3ell teas and sugars, but wines and spirits, 
porter and ale, and most other things in the eating and 
dr^nkipg. way ; and who, I may remark en passant^ are 
yery inadequately rated at Is. 6d., considering a great 
part of their most valuable stock, such as wines, spirits, 
&c. 19 contained in bottles, and sure destruction in the 
event of fii:e. 

The dissipation of the lower orders, who are so de- 
plorably addicted to whisky, causes the spirit-drinking 
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shops and cellars to be seldom without cns^iomers fcom 
morning to night* la many -of these places, rooms are 
partitioned off for the accommodation of drinkers, and 
gas kept burning nigUt and day ; because many of them 
are so situated as to be excluded from the b(3nefit 6f the 
light of day. I trust this explanation will suffice to 
convince those interested in insurance business, that the 
rate of 2s. 6d. is low enough for both building and con- 
tents, where such a business is carried on. 



SOAP MANUFACTURERS 3s. 

Do. with Steam-engine 4s. 6d. 

There are not many risks of this kind in Scotland, 
and I 'do not know any where the aid of the. steam-en^ 
gine is not called into i requisition. I consideiv48. 6d. 
as low a^ any insurance of ihe kind should be doner 
even although : without a steam apparatus ; and I am 
acquainted with some few works of the.ku>d iu.Lony 
don, where I would deem 7s.i 6d. andiI0s«.6d. the;prorf 
per rates. Remarks on the fu];naces>.and otlber.pprtskof 
this risk I coni^der . unnecessary, as,, although I Jiftve 
enlarged move than I intended on someof tlsK^ risks, my 
original purpose was merely to comment briefly >oii; and 
explain the rise of premium on those: risks wiiish are 
numerous in Scotland, and consequently important. 
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SUGAR REFINERS. 

Old Refinery,— Building 31s. 6d. 

Stock and Utensils 42s. • 

If any Cockle, not covered with a Brick Arch, but 
only protected by a Tile or Metal Covering, 5s. 
per cent, extra for Building and Stock. 

Steam Process only, — Building 16s. 

Stock and Utensils 21s. 

Mixed Process, — Building 25s. 

Stock and Utensils 31s. 6d. 

It will be observed, that the rates here quoted for 
sugar refineries are those fixed by the Phoenix and other 
London offices, and which were at once adopted by the 
Scots offices whenever they were communicated by Mr 
Jones to 'Mr Mackenzie ; and their prompt adoption by 
the Scots offices is strong evidence of their desire to 
co-operate in any enlarged measure for the mutual be- 
nefit. The number of sugar refineries in Scotland is 
but small compared with those in England. Notwith- 
standing the small number, however, there have been 
some partially damaged, and two burnt down, within 
the last three years, — one of them, of some extent, 
termed ^^ fire-'proof^^ the other on a small scale. In 
London, an extraordinary number of sugar refineries 
have been burnt of late years, from what cause is un- 
known to the offices, although there have been various 
surmises as to some of them. The houses burnt were 
mostly on the M construction^ which are, of course, re- 
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built on the most improved principle. I need scarcely 
observe^ that the frequent and heavy losses induced the 
great increase of premium shown by the above table. 
Since the issuing of this tariff, the premium for old re- 

* • • • • . 

fineries had been further raised to two guineas building, 
and three guineas stock, but again reduced to the above 
standard, the Imperial Office taking the lead in the reduc- 
tion. I have always understood the Phoenix Fire Office 
to be more connected with sugar refineries than any 
other Insurance Company ; consequently, the most com- 
petent authority on which to rely for the proper rate. 

^' THEATRES, Edinburgh and Glasgow 31s. 6d. 



■ . 



Z When I first came to Edinburgh in 1826, I found the 
rates of the Scots^ offices for theatres to be only from 
15s. to 21s. per cent., at which I, coming as I did from 
London, could not but express surprise. Very short time 
elapsed after this before the Theatre-Royal in Glasgow 
fell a sacrifice to the flames, and cost many offices more 
than similar risks at similar rates would ever make up. 
Thereafter, the first favourable opportunity was seized 
for raising the rate, which was accomplished, and the 
minimum of 31s. 6d. per cent., more than double the 
former premium, agreed to. Although the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow theatres only are mentioned, this agree- 
ment is made to apply to many theatres in country 
towns, both in England and Scotland, except under 
very particular favourable circumstances. 
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•^ WOOLLEN-MILLS, without Stove 78. 6d. 

Do. having one or two Stoves lOs. 6d. 

Do. three or four Stoves 12s. 6d. 

Do. Jive or more Stoves 15s. 

For no kind of insurable projpefty were the rates morep 
inadequate than for woollen-mills in Scotland previouJ^ 
to December 1830. These mills are rather numerous^ 
in North Britain ; but as they, for the most part, ma^ 
nufacture coarse goods, they are of a kind very inferior 
to woollen-mills in Yorkshire, Somersetshire, Glouces- 
tershire, &c. I have personally inspected the majority 
of them, ^nd am by no means impressed with ia favour- 
able opinion of the risks. Many of them ar^ worked 
by water, some by steam. They are, generally speak«» 
ing, buildings of moderiate size, extremely dirty, fall 6f 
pipe-stoves with long pipes, badly constructed, having* 
oil cisterns thereiu. They are mostly lighted by oil^ 
lamps or candles, and many of thenl worked all nightL 
These mills wdre, at the latter end of 1829, when I 
made a round of inspections, insured by some offices &t 
ds. and 7s. 6d. per cent. I was so impressed with the 
badness of the ri^ks and the inadequacy of the premiuia^ 
when! sa\V the mills, that I recommended doubling and 
trebling som^, or declining them altogether. This re-* 
commendation was adopted, although it, of course, gave 
great offence to the spinners, who bad all along been in- 
sured on such very comfortable terms. About this time 
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the managers of the different Scots companies began to 
communicate more freely with each other as to any 
thing that occurred in regard to particular risks, conse- 
quently woollen-mills were not forgotten when this li- 
mited scale of minimum rates was agreed to. This re- 
solve of the Scots offices has led to improvements, and 
pretty generally to a reduction of the number of stoves, 
for the sake or with the view of saving half-a-crown or 
more per cent. If the article manufactured was of a very 
inflammable nature, the stoves and kind of lights used 
would be inadmissible ; but in the cases before us, the 
greatest security to the Insurance Company is in the ma- 
terial being not very susceptible of ignition. Sheep's 
wool, which forms the material, when damp with the oil, 
which is always used in the manufacture of the coarse 
kind of goods made here, will singe, but not very easily 
ignite. I have known sparks from the lamps fall on to 
the card'spreader and scribbler, without being thought 
of any consequence by the work-people, and without in- 
jury ; but if a fire does once take hold of the oily boards 
of one of these woollen-mills, stop it who can. Much 
as the rates for this risk have been increased within the 
last two years, they are, I believe, considerably lower 
than those of most London offices for wooUen-mills in 
England, although the latter are far superior to those I 
have attempted to describe. 
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, WRIGHTS, HOUSE-CARPENTERS, or CABINET- 
MAKERS, withopt Stove ...lOs. 6d. 

Do. with Stove 15s. 

To render the term '^ wrights" intelligible to English 
companies, I must explain, that in Scotland it is syno- 
nymous with the above trades or businesses of cabinet- 
makers and carpenters ; hence their classification under 
one head, and as one and the same risk. The augmen- 
tation of the rates for this risk is very considerable ; and 
what partly led to the adoption of those above enume- 
rated, and greatly facilitated the obtaining them, was 
the succession of fires in workshops of this description, 
to which I have alluded at the commencement of these 
remarks, page 11. I do not conceive that any great force 
of argument is necessary to convince Insurance Compa- 
nies conversant with the actual risk of fire in work- 
shops, where the business in question is carried on, of 
the propriety of these rates; although I know there are 
some offices in London insure what are termed ^^ house- 
carpenters" at 3s. per cent. I shall not comment on 
the inadequacy of this rate, but, simply taking a glance 
at some of the circumstances forming the risk, leave 
offices to judge for themselves. In the first place, then, 
the article of wood which they work up is previously 
made perfectlydry, or what is termed seasoned, which, 
of course, makes it easily ignitible. This seasoning is 
frequently done in the workshops, by placing the wood 
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either over, under, or around the pipe-stoves, or other 
fires ; and burnings are frequently traced to this cause. 

In the second place, this is a business where fire 
cannot be dispensed with, either summer or winter, on 
account of the glue which is always required, although 
there may not be any pipe-stove used ; and this is the 
risk which comes under the 10s. 6d. rate. There is 
considerable danger, from the quantity of dry shavings 
always about the floor,particularly in the winter season, 
when numerous candles, or other lights, are used, and 
more particularly when pipe-stoves are added, having 
great lengths of pipe. The majority of these workshops 
in Scotland have pipe-stoves, and come under the 15s. 
rate ; but I consider them very bad risks, even at that 
premium, and only insure such as are approved of on 
inspection. The smoking of tobacco by the workmen 
is a dangerous practice, which is not prohibited in most 
of these shops, but which should be provided against by 
a clause. It is worthy of remark, that these workshops 
are usually burnt, either during the time the workmen 
are gone to their meals, or soon after they have left 
work for the day. The buildings are generally of the 
brick or stone and timber class. The stock in timbei;- 
yards surrounding the workshops is insured at 4s. 6d. 
. or 5s. ; but if detached, 2s. 6d. or 3s. 

Particular caution should be exercised in insuring 
workmen's tools, so as to prevent any inducement to 
burn the premises ; as I have strong suspicions this has 
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been the oaiise of some of the fires in wrights' workshops. 
There are particular rules, applying exclusively to in- 
surances on workmen's tools, which are known by 
most, I dare say all, Insurance Companies. 

/ FLOATING POLICIES are charged 28. 6d. per cent. 

The- ready manner in which insurances of this de- 
flcription are taken by English Companies at Is. 6d. 
per cent., has prevented the application of this rate oi 
2s. 6d. in every case by the Scots offices, although fully 
convinced of the inadequacy of any thing less. The 
more I reflect on the rates charged for some risks, the 
more I am surprised, and amongst them I may rank 
floating insurances. 

Insurance business now-a-days is often done with so 
little thought or consideration, that in many cases the 
adequacy of the premium is never thought on. The 
risk in question is undoubtedly one of these ; for surely, 
if at all considered, it would not be gone into at Is. 6d. 
per cent. It is true, there is the average clause ; but 
what of that ? — ^leaving tljat out of the question, I will 
ask, is the risk not more than a private dwelling- 
house in a good situation ? Here is property insured 
in all or any of ten or a dozen warehouses, or other 
buildings, within a range of ten or more miles ; — ware- 
houses, in all likelihood, of the localities of which 
the office insuring is in ignorance, and which, al- 
though, strictly speaking, not hazardous internally 
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by the depositing of hazardous goods, yet may be 
(and in many cases are) so situated externally ^ as to be 
highly hazardous and bad risks, I know of bonded 
warehouses this moment^ in \i^hich many offices are con- 
cerned to a great extent, insured at one quarter the rate 
wluch should be paid; one, in particular, adjoining a 
risk payiqga guinea per cent. ; and there are very many 
contemplated by floating. policies, which are so connected 
with hazardous risks as to be endangered thereby. 
Surely such a mode of conducting business was never 
intended by. the founders of the various offices ;. and it 
is well known to all to be highly injurious and unpro- 
fitable. It is unnecessary to say more in regard to the 
absurdity of this, rate of 1^. 6d, for floating insurances \ 
I only entreat .the offices to avail themselves of the pre- 
SQfit fi^voju^abl^ opportunity to place this, and. many 
Qthers equally erroneous, on a fair and remunerating 
footing ia regard to, premium 
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The Charge for Policy is 2s. for Sums under L.300, 
and the old Rates of Premium are charged when 
the Sum Insured does not exceed L.300. 

None will deny the necessity of some regulation in 
regard to insurances of this trifling nature ; indeed the 
terms here . stated are below what, most London offices 
^charge, as many of them have a standing rule that no 
policy shall be issued under a certain sum, 4s. or 5s., 
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however small the inyarance. The above riesolution 
of the Scots offices has, like all the others I have par- 
ticularized, been of considerable benefit to them ; for 
before it was adopted, they did small insurances on tbe 
most ridiculous terms. For instance, if an insurance 
was proposed of £150, on property not hazardous, it 
was charged at the rate of Is. 6d. per cent., and Is. 
for the policy, the annual premium amounting to 
2s. 3d. Now, when we consider all the circumstances 
attending a trifling insurance such as this, viz. interim 
receipt, order sheet, expense of transmission, entry in 
books, policy, and commission, it is pretty clear that, 
besides running the risk, the Insurance Company loses 
by the transaction, and would consequently have been 
better without the insurance. I have often been sur- 
prised at the thoughtlessness of some agents, in putting 
their offices to expense of postage for trifling matters 
of this kind. I knew one instance ^hore the agent 
actually did this for an insurance of £80 at comnum 
rate, and calculated the exact proportion of premium. 
I am of opinion that, in addition to the above regula- 
tion, the Scots offices should at once agree that no po- 
licy shall be issued, however small the sum, for a less 
premium than 4s. ; and I am sure it will be as easily 
obtained as the present inadequate charge. 

The following is a Table, showing the Premiums for 
periods short of a year, applicable to every species of 
risk, farm stocking excepted : — 
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RATES FOR SHORT PERIODS. 



Yearly. 


Six Months. 


Three Months. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s, d. 


I 6 


13 


10 


2 


1 6 


1 3 


2 6 


1 9 


1 6 


3 


2 6 


1 9 


4 6 


3 


2 


5 


3 6 


2 6 


6 


4 


3 


7 6 


5 


3 6 


9 


6 


4 6 


10 6 


7 


5 


12 6 


9 


7 6 


15 


12 6 


10 


1 1 


15 


10 6 



When fixing the minimum rates, it was thought ad- 
visable to agree upon a scale of premiums for short 
period insurances, as they were at the time very unset- 
tled. This table was accordingly drawn up as appli- 
cable to the purpose, and has ever since been acted 
upon. There is a difference of three-pence in two or 
three instances between it and some of the London 
short-period charges, but not of material consequence* 
The differences could, however, be adjusted, in the 
event^of any understanding, such as I have alluded 
to, taking place.. 
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Average Clause referred to in Note ttnder head ^^ Farm 

Stocking:* 

The average clause, until tlie period of the late in* 
cendiary fires in England, was seldom or never intro- 
duced into farming insurances ; but since then it has 
been deemed of importance, and many offices have 
made it a sine qua nan in alt insurances of that nature, 
the Scots offices in particular. 

The offices which have adopted it have derived very 
considerable benefit in consequence, not exactly from 
its coming into actual operation, but from its causing a 
great increase in the amount of farmers' insurances. 

Farmers previously had always calculated on saving 
the greater part of their property, particularly when 
situated in different parts of their fiu*ms ; and many in- 
sured, accordingly, not exceeding a third or hajf of 
their stock; whereas by this clause, unless they insure 
to the full amount on their fieirms, they are themselves 
liable for a proportion of any loss that may happen. 

The importance of the clause in floating insurances 
it is quite unnecessary to argue, it being too well known 
to require any explanation. * 

The explanations and remarks in regard to the mint" 
mum premiums adopted by Scots offices amongst them- 
selves, as published in the Table of December 1830, are 
now finished, and it is presumed that very few if any 
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persons connected with insurance will deny the pro- 
priety of the measure. 

Every one interested in the success of insurance busi- 
ness must approve of all honourable means for improv- 
ing it, and feel desirous to establish that cordiality 
amongst the offices which shall lead to the fiidng of a 
pretty extensive uniform scale of minimum rates, if not 
for England, at all events for Scotland. 

The secession of those offices which the reductions 
were no doubt intended to cause, is a powerful argu- 
ment against a continuance of the present competing 
system, and should influence a return to the former 
rates, so far as circumstances will permit. 

I now proceed to remark shortly on the general use 
of pipe-stoves in shops and warehouses, particularly in 
Scotland, which are in most cases allowed without any 
additional charge. 

Pipe-Stoves. — The number of accidents which oc- 
cur, during the winter months, from the use of pipe- 
stoves, is sufficient evidence of their being more hazar- 
dous than common grates or fire-places. They have 
been brought into such general use of late years, that 
but few shops or warehouses are without them. They 
are in many cases very insecurely or carelessly erected, 
and often greatly endanger the premises. 

The stoves used are of different kinds, viz. warm air- 
stoves, stoves with descending flues, and stoves with hori- 
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aontal pipes runDing into the ddmneys at vsriou die-* 
tances from the stores. Particular oare alioald be takeA 
that ihejlue or pipe for ecMtducting the smoke i»Jreefiram 
wood workj and the stove itself placed on a saffici^it 
stone, or iron, to protect the flooring* 

The practice of offices in regard to stoves is different, 
some charging extra, some not. Everjr person must 
be sensible of extra risk where a pipe^tove is used; 
and I would recommend the moderate additional charge 
of 6d« per cent, mimmiunfar each^ which cannot reason*-' 
ably be objected to^ except on the ground of competition* 
This is a practice I have endeavoured to introduce ; and 
I have frequently succeeded in obtaining the extra rat«, 
except where the obliging agent of a London company 
has offered to allow the stove without additional pre- 
mium. 

I allude to this license concerning {np&>stoves, in 
order to the matter being considered in the event (xf 
any general conference being held on the subject of 
premiums ; for no one can contend that the risk is not 
increased by the introduction of a pipe-stove into a 
shc^ or warehouse, particularly in Scotland, where the 
tradesmen or manufacturers reside at a distance from 
thor places of buadness, which are altogether left at 
night. 

The last class of insurances, according to the plan of 
these remarks, remaining to be noticed, is that oi drying 
sieves; but in consequence of a tariff having be^i, in 
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March 1831, ^reed to by all the principal offices, I 
shall only have occasion to allude briefly to them in the 
eoncloding observations. I need not here enlarge on 
the importance of the understanding I am desirous to 
see brought about, as enough has already been said to 
convince any person who might have been at all scep« 
tical on the subject* I sball therefore conclude by re- 
questing attention to the feeling that prevails amongst 
the agents of all the English and Scots companies doing 
business in Glasgow, and the anxiety evinced by the 
whole of them in regard to rates, in order to the system 
of underselling being discontinued. 

The desire of these gentlemen to act somewhat in 
concert appears to have existed for some considerable 
time, so sensible were they of the evils of an ill regu-^ 
lated competition; but until towards the latter end of 
1830 no decided step was taken to bring them to a ge- 
neral conference. In the month of August 1830, Mr 
Jones and Mr Mackenzie visited Glasgow, and togetlier 
made extensive inspections or surveys of various special 
risks there, and in Paisley, drying stoves in particnlar ; 
and had a most agreeable meeting with the whole of tho 
gentlemen acting as insurance agents in Glasgow* 

The object of this interview was to produce on the 
minds of all present a conviction that the managers of 
the leading English and Scots offices sincerely desired 
to see a more frank and freqaent communication kept 
up amongst the several agents in their competition for 
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bnuness, as it woald not only prove more advantageous 
to the companies in general, but more satisfactory to 
the agents themselves, that they shonld uniformly ad- 
here to certain definite rules, instead of endeavouring 
to obtain orders at rates which experience proved to be 
inadequate, it being notorious that many of the country 
agents had a very imperfect knowledge of the value of 
the risks. The proceedings at that meeting were in every 
respect most agreeable and satisfactory^ and on the 26tk 
November following, an interim committee of Glasgow 
agents was formed, to prepare for a general meeting of 
the whole. 

By the indefatigable exertions of Mr Jones^ who pro- 
ceeded, in September 1830, from Glasgow to Manches- 
ter and Leeds, on his return to London, after a great deal 
of correspondence, the acquiescence of all the principal 
English- companies was obtained to certain rates and 
regulations, with a classification of drying stoves used by 
various manufacturers in the cotton, woollen, hemp, and 
flax trades, including dyers, calico-printers, starchers, 
bleachers, calenderers, and fustian-dressers. This being 
communicated to Mr Mackenzie, he summoned a meet- 
ing of the managers of all the Scots offices, when the 
proposed tariff for drying stoves was uiianimously 
agreed to. 

Owing to the variety of such stoves, .this was a most 
laborious and difficult undertaking ; and the advantage 
of the measure can only be sufficiently estimated by 
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those who were aware of the diversity of opinions upon 
this branch of the business, some agents accepting in- 
surances of this kind at 10s. . 6d. per cent., for which 
more expenenced offices would demand, and now ob* 
tain, two guineas per cent. 

As the views of the Glasgow agents are clearly stated 
in their minute, I subjoin it as important evidence of, 
the feeling of an enlightened body of gentlemen well 
qualified to judge in such a matter. 

Glasgow^ 2^h Nov. 1830. 

At a meeting of the Interim-committee appointed to prepare for a 
Greneral Meeting of the Agents of Insurance Offices, — present Messrs 
Robert Moncrieff, James Christie, J. O. Dennj, and James J. Dun- 
can, — 

Mr Duncan was appointed Preses. 

It was resolved, — 

That a general meeting of all the agents be summoned on an early 
day, and that the following proposals should be suggested for their 
approval : — 

1*^, That a committee of five, — three a quorum, — be appointed at 
the said general meeting, to superintend the interests of the whole, 
by communicating together, and with the English and Scottish head 
offices, for adjusting the rates, and defining the nature of the various 
risks. 

2i, That the said committee be open to all agents, and that it shall 
meet periodically on the first Thursday of every month, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, in such a place as may be agreed upon. 

3(f, That the convener of the committee shall have authority to 
call a pro re nata meeting whenever he thinks fit ; and he shall also 
call a pro re nata meeting, on any requisition specifying the object^ 
sighed hy any two agents. 

4^/i, That an annual meeting of the whole agents be held on the 
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ftrtt Thursday of March, in the Eagle Inn, at three o'clock, to re- 
ceive the report of the committee of the previous jear, and to elect 
and instruct the committee for the following year* 

5M, That a pro re natm general meeting may at any time be called 
by authority of the committee, or the requisition of any five agents, 
addressed to the convener. 

0th J That it be recommended to the general body of agents to esta- 
blish a close communication with each other in regard to rates, parti- 
cuUoly tiiose which are not easily defined, and liable to be offered to 
diffecent offices, for the purpose of underselling. 

7thy That for this purpose printed cards be prepared, intimating 
the rate at which the risk is offered to be taken i>y the office applied 
to, and sent to the other agents, to put them on their guard against 
accepting a lower premium. 

(Signed) James J. I>ukcak, Prues. 

These suggestions were approved of by a sabseqnent 
general meeting; and in accordance with the resolu- 
tions come to, monthly meetings were held. In March 
18S1, Mr James Christie, the intelligent and active 
agent for the Globe Office, prepared and laid before a 
committee of agents a videnius of the various descrip- 
tions of risk in the Glasgow district, with the rates' sup- 
posed applicable to their diversified nature. 

This having been considered by the committee, was 
referred to a general meeting of agents, which took 
place on 26th May following, when the same was 
agreed to be adopted ; subject, of course,' to the ap- 

I 

proval of their several head offices in London and else- 
where. 

In consequence of this, copies o^ the videmuSj with 
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the rates suggested, were forwarded to Mr Jones and 
Mr Mackenzie, for consideration of the English and 
Scots offices; but the former gentleman conceived so 
extensive a measure at that time to be impracticable, 
and it was postponed accordingly, until a more favour- 
able opportunity should present itself. Every office has 
thus been left to fix rates for a great variety of risks 
according to their own judgment and discretion ; but 
the time appears to me to have now arrived, as aU 
offices are sensible, not only of the general inadequacy 
of the rates, but of the evils of competition having in- 
creased to such a serious extent as to call loudly for 
something decisive. The matter rests entirely with 
the gentlemen to whom I have used the freedom of 
dedicating these Remarks, written with the view of 
ameliorating the business, in the success of which we 
are all deeply interested. 

In conclusion, I can only express a hope thajt what 
I have written as the result of a long course of practi- 
cal experience, may induce those interested in the sub- 
ject to give it the consideration it is entitled to, and 
eventually lead to the improvement of the business. I 
at the same time trust that, in the course of these Re- 
marks, I have not said any thing calculated to give of- 
fence to any of the Insurance Companies or their agents, 
such being very far from my intention, which is to 
conciliate, and not to offend. 
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Having concluded my Remarks on Fire Insurance 
Premiums^ it might appear strange were I to pass over 
the Duty on Fire Insurance without any notice. I shall 
therefore offer an observation or two on the subject; 
for although I at one time imagined it to be a tax little 
thought of or complained of by the public, more recent 
experience has very much altered my views in this re- 
spect; so much 8O9 as to induce me to concur with 
those who have all along deemed it to partake of a cha- 
racter of injustice and impolicy, particularly as a tax 
upon prudence. 

The impolicy of this tax has been clearly pointed out 
in numerous petitions presented to the House of Com- 
mons, not only from the London and Edinburgh Insu- 
rance Companies, but from various agricultural districts 
of the kingdom ; and it is earnestly hoped that govern- 
ment may be enabled at no distant period to reduce this 
tax from its present exorbitant amount of 3s. per cent, 
to Is. 6d. per cent., the rate of duty at its commence- 
ment in 1782 ; for although such a measure might oc- 
casion a temporary diminution of the amount now col- 
lected, the Insurance Companies have declared to Par- 
liament,— 

" That your petitioners confidently believe, that a 
material diminution of the duty would enable them 
greatly to extend the practice of Fire Insurances, so as 
to indemnify his Majesty's revenue for a large part of the 
duties remitted." 

It is well known to all the Insurance Offices, that the 
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public (who uttered do complaint against the former 

rates of premium) do most loudly complain of the 

hardship of being obliged to pay an annual duty of Ss. 

per cent, on the insurance of their property, which in 

most cases amounts to a tax of from 100 to 200 per 

cent, upon the ordinary premium. 

If government are unwilling to reduce the amount of 

duty according to the mode in which it is at present 

paid, it may be worthy of consideration, whether the 

plan could not be altered so as to assimilate the tax 

on Fire Insurances to that on Marine Insurance^; by 

which means a duty of Is. or is. 6d. per cent, would 

produce as large an amount as 3s. per cent, under the 
I 
present system. 



FlNIb. 
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